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CHAPTER I 


FUNDING THE WAR OF IDEAS 


For about 25 years, strategists on the right in American politics have wedded "think tanks" and 
activist institutions to friendly foundations and corporations to wage what is widely termed "the war of 
ideas” and the "cultural war." Not long before the Republican party dominated the November elections 
and grabbed the U.S. political agenda, a television commentator said, "I think the Republicans will win 
big. They have lots of ideas and lots of energy." They won big. 

lb be sure, included in their political bag are some cockamamie ideas and some destructive 
energy. At least three of the newly elected Republican representatives have strong ties to the now 
notorious militias. Still, Kate Walsh O’Beime of the Heritage Foundation could claim in March, "We’ve 
largely won the battle of ideas. We are in the implementation stage now." 

James Dobson who heads the powerful Focus on the Family sounded the theme in his Children 
at Risk: Nothing short of a great Civil War of Values rages today throughout North America. Two 
sides with vastly differing and incompatible world-views are locked in a bitter conflict that permeates 
every level of society. Instead of fighting for territory or military conquest, however, the struggle now 
is for the hearts and minds of the people. It is a war over ideas. 

The purpose of this paper is to look particularly at some of the ways in which funds from 
foundations largely unknown to the public have fueled the war of ideas. And it is to help us understand 
that the consistent ideological attacks on the mainline churches are part of a larger strategy of assaulting 
institutions in the arts, education, labor and media as well as targeting such social issues as abortion and 
gay rights. 

There’s no better place to introduce a look at the war of ideas than National Empowerment 
Television (NET), which calls itself "C-SPAN with an attitude," the creation of Paul Weyrich and his 
Free Congress Foundation (FCF). Each week Newt Gingrich, the National Rifle Association, Accuracy 
in Media and the Cato Institute, among others, trek to NET’S studios. They spend an hour presenting 
their point of view to the television audience and taking viewer calls. So does columnist Robert Novak 
and so did, much of last year, Concerned Women of America’s Beverly LaHaye and celebrity wife 
Arianna Huffington. Gingrich first announced on NET that he wanted to "zero out" support for public 
television and radio. 

The third Tuesday of every month the Christian Coalition trucks the set for its show from its 
Chesapeake, Virginia headquarters. Daily at 6 p.m. Paul Weyrich interviews conservative newsmakers 
and does a five-minute commentary. (The night I watched him do his live show he blasted affirmative 
action, "the worst kind of racism imaginable.") NET also televises Gingrich’s controversial college 
lectures. And it has "Youngbloods," six people under 30-a 20-something McLaughlin Bunch—on for 
an hour each week. 

Two television studios have been shoehorned into FCF. The building—located on the back side 
of Union Station in Washington—hums with activity. NET’S staff is racially quite diverse. Those 
organizations appearing weekly pay about $150,000 a year for the privilege. That includes three reruns 
on the 19-month-old 24-hour a day cable channel. NET says it has the potential to reach 11 million 
viewers. How many people actually watch and its audience potential is much debated. It appears on few 
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big city cable systems. But NET thinks creating "interactive" television on public issues is a 
breakthrough, and says it now receives 60,000 calls a month. 

Ralph Reed, executive director of the Christian Coalition, interviewed Sen. Larry Craig (R-ID), 
a leader of the fight for a balanced budget amendment, on an NET show (early 1995) just before the 
crucial vote. Reed told the senator, "our people are praying for you and the passage of the amendment." 
Reed then urged viewers to be in touch with their senators to insist on this amendment and the Contract 
with America. He told me afterward: 

We have downlinks—satellite centers—in 175 locations in roughly 30 states. 

That’s about double what it was when we took this over two months ago. (In June Reed 
told Time he hoped to have 1,000 by the end of 1995.) In each of those locations, about 
25 to 50 activists watched this show tonight. That is important because they are not just 
passive viewers, watching this as you would the movie of the week. They are engaged, 
they are active, they have telephone trees, they have computers, they have foxes. So 
when we go out and tell them what to do, they know how to get involved. 

Any wonder that in the war of ideas conservatives (and neoconservatives) are winning at least the 
fight to make their voices heard? NET is only one example. It’s obvious on talk radio. And every day 
on the op-ed page of major newspapers. The Standard, a conservative weekly edited by William Kristol 
and John Fodhoretz, along with Fred Barnes, loudest of mouths on the McLaughlin Group, will get 
underway in the fell of 1995 with millions of dollars from Rupert Murdoch. Conservatives are filling 
cyberspace. On June 29, 1995, the Heritage Foundation and National Review unveiled "Town Hall," 
going onto Internet with nine other key groups. "For the first time, Internet users will be able to directly 
access an entire marketplace of conservative politics, policy and news," claimed Heritage head, Edwin 
Feulner, Jr. 


P&ul Weyrich 

Paul Weyrich (Y-rick) is one of the key strategists in the war of ideas. He founded the Heritage 
Foundation 22 years ago. A devout Catholic who joined the Eastern Rite Melkite Catholic church—after 
the "accesses of Vatican n"—Weyrich not only was one of those who helped bring the Moral Majority 
into being but also gets credit for giving it its name. More than half FCF’s 1993 $8.3 million budget 
came from conservative foundations. That was double 1991; 1994 figures, unaudited, are about $9.5 
million. It is known that the Brady Foundation, with Milwaukee roots but now located in Maggie Valley, 
North Carolina, gave $1 million for NET in 1993 and perhaps again in 1994. Arianna Huffington hosted 
a $50,000 a person intimate dinner to raise money for NET in February 1995. Jeffrey Coors, of the beer 
family, is the chair. His father, Joseph, helped create Heritage and FCF. 

When I asked Weyrich how he developed from a Capitol Hill staff member into the man who is 
"the best conservative political organizer in Washington unless that title now belongs to Ralph Reed," 
according to Michael Novak, he laughed and gave the credit to the "left.” 

In 19691 was invited (as a staff member of then Colorado Senator Gordon Allott) 
by a fluke to a strategy session run by the liberals. The idea was to stop Richard Nixon’s 
housing initiative, regarded by the civil rights community as a roll-back....Nixon had 
been in office six or seven months. The liberals put together before my eyes a major 
national battle that became a central part of President Nixon’s first year. 

What they had there was the whole panoply of liberal groups, from the think 
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tanks to the media to the outside groups to the legal groups to the political groups. They 
forged these people together in such a way that they all played a role in this battle. It 
was obvious that this was an ongoing alliance. You had the ACLU file a lawsuit for 
political purposes—this was a new concept for me, I had never heard of such a thing—you 
had Brookings saying they would speed up a study they had on discrimination in housing 
not due out for six months; you had the National Committee for an Effective Congress 
saying that they would target people and tell them ahead of time that if they did not vote 
the right way they’d pay; you had the various outside organizations from the churches 
to the black groups debating whether they ought to have demonstrations on this issue and 
whether they ought to be just in Washington or across the country; you had the media 
indicating that if the legislators involved would just let them know they would come up 
with editorials tied to the legislative process. It was absolutely a revelation of how the 
other side has put their battles together. 

The meeting changed my life. I emerged from there now having an idea of how 
the other side operated. I knew the effects of their work but I never knew the mechanics. 

And from that moment on I became insufferable. Anybody I could talk to I would say 
that there’s this gigantic operation going on, this is what the liberals do, this is how they 
do it, they have all these interconnections; we’ve got to do it too. 

Well, it took me a year and a half. In 1970 we got Joe Coors to fund the first part 
of this. And what I set out to do from that point was simply either myself to replicate 
one part of their coalition or to motivate other people to do it so that we would have the 
same arsenal, since this is political warfare. If you are fighting without an arsenal, you 
are going to lose every battle, as we were. We had no coordination between the House 
and the Senate, as I saw they did during that meeting. I envisioned a caucus of 
conservative House and Senate members, which took us a couple of years to get set up. 

And all the outside groups—Heritage like Brookings—my group here, which was 
originally a PAC, became like the National Committee for an Effective Congress, and 
so on and so on. 

Any time I found anyone who would listen to me about this, like Howard Phillips 
with the Conservative Caucus (we needed a grass roots element), I just told them the 
story and told them we had to have similar organization. Then what I did was operate 
the structure, which is now called Coalitions for America, which brought all these people 
together to have the same kind of meetings I had witnessed the Democrats having, a 
neutral ground bringing all our people together. This is the issue, what are we going to 
do, how can we orchestrate things? 

That became my job. Coalitions for America still ©cists, still meets weekly, and 
we do essentially the same thing, bring these people together, network the inside with the 
outside, and we figure out how we can have an impact on what’s going on. So the vision 
I had was not an original vision but how the enemy operated. The Lord gave me that 
opportunity, I’m convinced, in order to show me how it could be done. I essentially 
have played the role of a mechanic in this movement. I’m not an intellectual, I don’t do 
many things very well. But the one ability I probably have is to build operations that 
work. That became my natural assignment. 

One of the groups that Weyrich had a hand in creating was the Moral Majority. He encountered 
Ed McAteer, called the "Johnny Appleseed" of the religious right because he cultivated many 
conservative preachers while working for the Conservative Caucus. "He wanted me to meet some of 
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them because he was convinced they could become a major political force." Weyrich met Jerry Falwell 
in Lynchburg in 1979. At some point Weyrich was talking about political and religious realities. Bring 
together Catholics and Protestants who believe in the same values and it would be a moral majority. 
"Falwell stopped me and asked what I had said. I repeated the idea. He turned to his people and said, 
‘That’s the name, the Moral Majority.”' 

Weyrich says that NET is the most exciting thing he has done in his 25 years of advocacy. Going 
directly to people without having to depend on other media is a leap forward, he said. "In any kind of 
battle, communication is number one. So at last we have a tool that is extraordinary in its ability to 
interest people, to get them motivated." 


Neoconservatives 

Another major developer of the war of ideas is that band of intellectuals known as 
neoconservatives. (Weyrich is a more traditional conservative.) Neoconservatives "are liberals who have 
been mugged by reality," Richard John Neuhaus lightly quotes Irving Kristol in the interview inside. 
Their roots are in the New York Jewish intellectual debates of the 1930s. They wrote polemically, often 
brilliantly, in journals and books and op ed-pages. Starting during the Vietnam war, they began on the 
left and moved right, remaining initially, like their allies in the labor movement, more sympathetic to the 
New Deal and more engaged internationally than traditional conservatives with whom they were 
increasingly in uneasy alliance. Democratic socialist Michael Harrington put the tag "neoconservative" 
on them more than 20 years ago. 

A number of more-or-less liberals joined them in response to what they considered to be excesses 
of the anti-war movement, post-King civil rights and nascent feminism. They have talked of a war of 
ideas or a culture war for a long time. Former issues of concern such as unemployment, urban decay 
and homelessness all but disappeared, replaced by attacks on feminism, environmentalism and 
multiculturalism. Most neoconservatives champion American commercial interests. They include names 
like Jeane Kirkpatrick, Michael Novak, William Bennett, Richard John Neuhaus, George Weigel, Irving 
Kristol, Norman Podhoretz, Midge Decter and, sometimes, Daniel Patrick Moynihan. 

Irving Kristol, known as the "godfather of neoconservatism" (in Washington he is increasingly viewed 
as William Kristol’s father), is given much credit for the marriage between donors and thinkers. He joins 
conservative Paul Weyrich in that pantheon. Gary Dorrien in The Mind of the Neoconservative 
(Temple University Press) gives Kristol a whole chapter and describes how he-opportunist posing as 
tough-minded realist-bounces from Encounter magazine and its CIA ties to advising die corporate world 
on how to be tough on its critics (attack the integrity not the words of journalists, for example). He 
began insisting that businesses and foundations support the people whose ideas were compatible with 
theirs. George Weigel said some years ago that his work and many others owed a lot to Kristol’s 
influence; "Irving understood historically how philanthropy and ideas and politics were together." 

He got money for other people and for himself. In 1985 Olin gave him $600,000 to start Public 
Interest, a quarterly that now comes out four times a year and has a circulation of about 9,000. In 1988, 
as Olin Fellow at AEI, he personally got $376,000. He told Dorrien that neoconservatives enjoyed 
considerable advantages over liberals when applying for corporate funding. 

With the end of the Cold War, it became commonplace to talk about the crack-up of the 
conservatives and the neoconservatives. Certainly they miss die glue of common hawkishness towards 
the Soviet Union and support for U.S. policy in Central America. "Soft on communism" was their most 
destructive charge. But it did not happen. Now they have reemphasized culture and likely will, not 
without some tensions, join with religious conservatives on those issues, not least against uppity women. 

In fact, Dorrien, who takes the neoconservatives seriously and admires the way they have forced 
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others to re-examine received wisdom, says their fear of feminism is one reason he could not ally himself 
with them. He quotes First Things editor James Nuechterlein on the reluctance of the "feminized 
i ma gina ti on" to exercise power. Feminized politics promote "an ethic of noncoercion, a preference for 
emotion over rational analysis, and for noncompetitive modes of social interaction, a focus on being 
rather than doing and on interpersonal relations as the primary preoccupation of the good life." 

Both conservatives and neoconservatives have adopted a polemical style familiar to the 
neoconservative tradition. You can see it in the work of the IRD, Presbyterian Layman and Good 
News profiled inside. The style was caught well by Michael Bauman, professor of theology at Hillsdale 
College, in Disciples and Democracy: Religious Conservatives and the Future of American Politics, 
an Eerdmans paperback based on a 1993 Ethics and Public Policy seminar: 

The comments that are most successful today are those that are pointed, that are 
sharp, that are memorable, and that might make your opponent something of a 
laughingstock....Logical arguments don’t very often win the day....it takes rhetorical 
power and aggressiveness to mobilize people around your cause. 

The New Yorker (5/1/95) had an interesting example of the problems created by the overlapping 
of conservatism and neoconservatism. Glenn Loury, a black intellectual, taught for a while at Harvard. 
Like Clarence Thomas and Thomas Sowell, Loury often disdained the civil rights movement and blamed 
the lack of black progress on "social disorganization among poor blacks," high rates of illegitimacy, black 
on black crime and the like. Loury now teaches at Boston University and after some years of silence 
speaks out again. He was embraced by neoconservatives; he is on the editorial advisory boards of 
Neuhaus’s First Things and Kristol’s Public Interest and AEI’s Council of Academic Advisers. But he 
began to run into problems with them. 

In February 1995, at a 50th anniversary bash in Boston for Commonweal, retiring editor Norman 
Podhoretz said in a speech, according to the New Yorker, "that the last difference separating 
conservatives from neoconservatives—the latter’s attachment to die welfare state—had disappeared." In 
his own speech Loury rebutted that neoconservatives had once marched for racial justice. Pointing to 
the problems of the American ghettoes, he said: "Is there now no longer room within the intellectual 
edifice of neoconservatism for moral outrage in the face of such injustice?" Later in the day, he and 
Podhoretz argued with each other, with Loury saying that he still believed the welfare state was worth 
salvaging. Neoconservatives apparently did not. "Well, Glenn," Podhoretz replied (according to the 
New Yorker), "You may be the last neoconservative in America." 

In September, 1995, Loury and Robert Woodson, also an African American and widely quoted 
as head of the National Center for Neighborhood Enterprises, resigned from the non-paid positions at the 
American Enterprise Institute. They were protesting AEI’s connection with AEI John M. Olin Research 
Fellow Dinesh D’Souza’s controversial new book. The End of Racism, Principles for a Multiracial 
Society. 


Culture? Economy? 

Some conservatives worry most about the economy, pushing for ever more free enterprise, 
looking to reduce government, seeing with someone like Jack Kemp the need for economic growth to 
address societal ills. The Reagan Administration courted the Religious Right and gave lip service to its 
issues but concentrated on the economy. 

Others focus on the culture, believing that at core America’s problems have to do with a loss of 
moral values, in part caused by dependence on government programs and affirmative action, in part by 
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such movements as multiculturalism, feminism and gay rights. 

That's the nerve Dan Quayle, staffed by neoconservatives such as William Kristol, touched with 
his speeches on the family. That’s the theme Sen. Robert Dole tried to sound recently. That’s where 
bridges could be built with the religious right to oppose abortion, homosexuality and feminism. Thus 
Novak and Neuhaus speak formally to the Christian Coalition. Thus Ralph Reed speaks formally to the 
Jewish Anti-Defamation League. That’s where neoconservatives and conservatives overlap. No need 
then to talk about such dilemmas as homelessness, poverty, hunger, inadequate medical care and racism. 
They are created by illegitimacy, welfare, big government, dependency and sexual deviation. 

The much touted Contract with America emphasized die first set of conservative concerns. In 
the second round of legislation in the House, the Christian Coalition presented its Contract with the 
American Family, pushing such matters as religious freedom (prayer in schools), abortion, school 
vouchers and privatizing the arts. 

All of this plays out daily in our lives. One example. It took about ten years for the right wing 
political and religious conservatives who control the Southern Baptist Convention to dominate the trustees 
at venerable Southern Baptist Seminary in Louisville. Once they did, they put in their own president in 
1993, a 33-year-old conservative ideologue named Albert Mohler. In March 1995, he removed Diana 
Garland as dean of the Carver School of Church Social Work. Her sin? She insisted on protesting 
Mohler’s refusal to let her hire a respected social-work professor from Gordon College who would not 
exclude women from pastoral ministry. Mohler says, according to Christianity Today (5/15/95), that 
any faculty he hires must oppose women in the pastorate, abortion and homosexuality. The action 
brought massive protests from a student body and faculty already politically cleansed. The faculty, with 
four deans present, voted by secret ballot 37 to 2, with 2 abstentions, to support Carver and Garland. 
Meanwhile protesting students were told by Mohler, "You cannot hold us accountable. That is not your 
role. Your responsibility as a student is to study." Interestingly, women took the top three preaching 
prizes at SBS in 1995. 

And what is the culture of this war? Far more than a narrow definition of theater, concerts, 
dance and art. Neuhaus says in the First Things (3/95), "Culture means the available truth claims, 
explanatory systems, myths, stories, memories, loyalties, dreams and nightmares by which society lives." 

It’s not clear where the phrases culture war and war of ideas originated. But culture war in 
particular has been embedded in our consciousness since James Davison Hunter’s 1991 Culture Wars: 
the Struggle to Define America and Pat Buchanan’s thunderings about a culture war at the 1992 
Republican convention. Fortune (2/6/95) carried a long piece on the culture war and its implications for 
business. 
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CHAPTER H 

FOLLOWING THE MONEY 


This paper will not debate the content of the war of ideas. Its purpose is to examine, in 
illustrative if cursory ways, some of the forces that have propelled conservative ideas to the forefront. 
And it will suggest that some of the attacks on the mainline churches—done more in anger than in sorrow 
(as with RE-imagining)—are part and parcel of the tone and intention of the war. 

"Follow the money" was key advice given to Woodward and Bernstein when they wrestled with 
the Watergate scandal. That’s not bad advice to anyone looking for an explanation for the powerful 
emergence of multiple think tanks and journals and organizations aimed at winning the culture war. 

In fact this happens in various ways. U.S. News and World Report (3/13/95) ran a long story 
on "The Christian Capitalists." The DeVos family of Amway, which combines Christianity and 
patriotism in its ideology, gave $2.5 million to the Republican Party in 1994 to help the GOP create a 
national television studio. The powerful Tele-Communications cable television company may start a 
Christian channel and has talked of supporting National Empowerment Television. Of course the 
Christian Coalition is fueled by millions of dollars that come in from businesses like Family Channel and 
the Ice Capades. And Domino Pizza’s Thomas S. Monaghan heads a foundation that gives away millions 
to right wing and charismatic Catholic groups. 

The war of ideas is also being fought by attempted subtraction. Since the Reagan years the cry 
to "defund the left" has rattled around Capitol Hill. The most dramatic example of the kind of 
intimidation this could bring was the June 1995 AARP hearing called by Sen. Alan Simpson (R-WY) 
using the Finance subcommittee he chairs. Legitimate issues of tax exemption for profit making 
enterprises are present here. But they apply equally to the Christian Coalition and hundreds of other 
groups. AARP was singled out because it was a strong opponent of the "balanced budget amendment" 
and because it is a powerful foe of indiscriminate Medicare and Medicaid cuts. 

Dick Armey (R-TX), House Majority Leader, with the reported help of staff aide Virginia 
Thomas, wife of Justice Clarence Thomas, has complained that large corporations give too much money 
to "liberal nonprofits." Evidence suggests, he says, "Big business is firmly behind the welfare state." 
Several Republican members of Congress are trying to cut back funds for, or kill, the Legal Services 
Corporation. A 501 (c)(3) status for nonprofits has meant tax exemption if the organization does not 
lobby more than 20 percent of its time. Now Senators Domenci (R-NM) and Nunn (D-GA) want to add 
seminars, research, books and pamphlets aimed at public policy matters to the calculation. 

Sensitive Matter 

But the emphasis of this paper is on several conservative foundations who have, almost unknown 
to the public, supported key elements of the organizations involved in the war of ideas. And it is they- 
while having shown no other interest in religious matters-who have most directly kept alive several 
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organizations known for attacks on the ecumenical churches. 

Ask then about money. And it brings various responses. George Weigel, who heads the Ethics 
and Public Policy Center (EPPC) challenged, "Why are you guys always looking for money problems? 
We are audited every year by competent CPAs. You have a copy of our financial statement. We have 
nothing to hide.” 

That’s not the issue, although in 1981 Ernest Lefever, EPPC’s founder, did get into trouble in 
a Senate hearing by understating Nestle’s contributions to his center. Nothing is illegal or immoral about 
taking foundation or other money. Most nonprofits do it. The United Methodist Church got about $1 
million from the Sarah Scaife foundation before the foundation turned right 30 years ago. 

The concern here is to identify the way the war of ideas has been orchestrated and who funds it. 
And it is a sensitive point. Richard Neuhaus said, 'Tve turned down funding (for his Institute on 
Religion and Public Life, RPL).. .from foundations like Ford or Rockefeller or MacArthur. Because there 
are too many ideological or political strings attached." 

And Neuhaus, at his arch best, attacked Frances Kissling and her Catholics for a Free Choice 
(CFFC) in First Things (June/July 95). The Vatican’s UN office had objected unsuccessfully to CFFC’s 
receiving credentials for the UN’s women’s conference in Beijing in September. Neuhaus unleashed 
some choice and revealing words. "On abortion and related life questions, CFFC claims to represent the 
authentic Catholic position, which is manifestly false....It is a letterhead organization that has no actual 
membership....Although representing no one but herself, (Frances) Kissling...still commands the attention 
of uninformed or biased reporters in this country. It might be argued that Ms. Kissling also represents 
her financial backers. CFFC raised $1.5 million in 1994, $770,000 from the Ford Foundation." 

(CFFC does infuriate the Vatican, the U.S. Catholic Bishops, and obviously Neuhaus because, 
among other things, it points out that as many as 84 percent of U.S. Catholics in some polls support 
abortion in some or all circumstances, a majority has used contraceptives and 67 percent strongly or 
somewhat favor ordaining women priests. It does not have members but 8,000 people receive 
Conscience, its quarterly paper. CFFC deals with the charge that it thinks it pretends to speak for the 
church like this. "CFFC makes no claim to speak for the institutional church; rather we claim quite 
rightly that the positions we take reflect the views of many, often the majority, of Catholics even when 
these views are at odds with the view of the hierarchy.") 

But the point is this. Neuhaus, who heads an organization without membership that would not 
exist without foundation money (the same applies to the IRD and EPPC, also examined inside), uses those 
two characteristics to demean CFFC. 

Neuhaus’s RPL received $896,000 in 1993 from foundations. Of that, $690,000 came from four- 
Bradley, John Olin, Smith Richardson and Sarah Scaife-rated in the top five among conservative 
independent foundations by one measure (see below). Contrast that with an equivalent liberal church 
policy institution, the Churches Center for Ethics and Public Policy. Located at Wesley Theological 
Seminary in Washington, it struggles to raise a budget of $115,000 a year. 

The “Four Sisters" 

In fact those four foundations—sometimes called the four "sisters" because of the way they operate 
in concert—stand out as culture war champions. The more the recipients of their grants are examined, 
the more obvious it becomes how crucial the foundations have been to their success. In 1993 (all the 
figures that follow, unless otherwise noted, will come from fiscal 1993, the last year for which audited 
statements are available) the four made grants of $57 million. 

That does not label them giants as far as foundation work goes. None is in the top 50 in assets 
or grants for 1993. The Pew Charitable Trusts and The Lilly Endowment—in the top six in both—together 
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provided grants worth about $290 million. 

About 40,000 foundations make up the eleemosynary network. The ten biggest independent (as over 
against corporate or private) foundations, by assets, on January 1, 1993: 


1. Ford 

2. Kellogg 

3. Robert Wood Johnson 

4. Pew Memorial Trusts 

5. John D. & Catherine T. 

MacArthur 


$6.47 billion 
$6.45 billion 
$3.7 billion 
$3.3 billion 

$2.95 billion 


6. Lilly Endowment 

7. Rockefeller Foundation 

8. Andrew W. Mellon 

9. Robert W. Woodruff 

10. Annenberg 


$2.6 billion 
$2.1 billion 
$2.1 billion 
$1.53 billion 
$1.48 billion 


In recent years some conservative foundations have wanted to challenge traditional giving 
patterns. Capital Research Center, a group with a conservative agenda, rated the 10 most liberal and the 
10 most conservative larger foundations by giving patterns (an exercise called "silly political labeling" 
by Lance Lindblom of the J. Roderick MacArthur Foundation): 

Liberal 


1 . 

Ford 

6. 

ARCO 

2. 

John D. & Catherine T. MacArthur 

7. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 

3. 

J. Roderick MacArthur 

8. 

Rockefeller Family Fund 

4. 

Public Welfare 

9. 

Rockefeller 

5. 

New World 

10. 

George Gund 

Conservative 



1 . 

John M. Olin 

6. 

J.M. 

2. 

Smith Richardson 

7. 

ALCOA 

3. 

Amoco 

8. 

Rockwell International 

4. 

Bradley 

9. 

Samuel Roberts Noble 

5. 

Sarah Scaife 

10. 

Ford Motor Company 


The biggest foundations have not engaged directly in the war of ideas. They do not have the 
political agenda, synergy, and grievance of their smaller colleagues. 

But the four sisters have coherence. In 1993 they gave $3.7 million to the Heritage Foundation, 
which has pushed a conservative agenda for years and provided the orientation program in December for 
the new Republican members of Congress. Richard Allen, William Bennett, Jack Kemp and Edwin 
Meese are Heritage Fellows. The four foundations granted $3.4 million to American Enterprise Institute, 
which provides a congenial context for Robert Bork, Dick and Lynne Cheney, Jeane Kirkpatrick, Irving 
Kristol, Michael Novak, Charles Murray (of recent Bell Curve notoriety), Norman Ornstein, William 
Schneider and about 30 others. The four foundations provided $895,000 to Weyrich’s FCF. The Center 
for the Study of Popular Culture, which attacks public broadcasting and criticizes progressive college 
curricula, got $995,000 from three of the four. The National Association of Scholars, linking conservative 
professors in the culture war, got $840,000 from the four. They gave $515,000 to the Manhattan 
Institute for Policy Research, which provided much ammunition to Mayor Rudolph Giuliani when he was 
a candidate and has called for austerity in dealing with urban problems. American Spectator, an 
increasingly shrill journal that published David Brock on Anita Hill and Bill Clinton, got $360,000. 
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Norman Podhoretz’s Commentary got $310,000, channeled through the parent American Jewish 
Committee. 

Around the country Olin, Scaife, Smith Richardson and Bradley give often crucial money to 
dozens of centers whose purpose is to challenge things like environmental regulation, nominations to 
judgeships, public schools, media, the women’s agenda, affirmative action, gay and lesbian rights. 

The foursome exhibit little interest in religion. But they support combatants aimed at religious 
groups whose sense of mission they oppose. In 1993 they authorized $690,000 for Neuhaus’s Institute 
on Religion and Public Life; $760,390 went to the Ethics and Public Policy Center (although apparently 
$270,500 of that total was paid in 1994); and the IRD got $430,000 (although $70,000 may have been 
carried over to 1994). 

Michael Lind, now at New Republic but a neoconservative editor for years (including serving 
as executive editor of Irving Kristol’s National Interest), said in Dissent (Winter/95;) that "one by one 
every leading neoconservative publication or think tank over the past decade has come to depend on 
money from a few key foundations: Olin, Smith-Richardson, Bradley, Scaife. Many were started in the 
first place by seed money from the foundations. Inevitably, this has promoted groupthink. This is not 
because of some centralized conspiracy imposing a party line....The editors tend to censure themselves, 
for fear of appearing ‘liberal’ and losing that critical annual grant." 



CHAPTER m 


WHO ARE THESE FOUNDATIONS? 


What follows are profiles of eight foundations that fund conservative and 
neoconservative organizations. The profiles will be divided into three parts: The 
"four sisters"—Bradley, Olin, Scaife, Smith Richardson—most directly involved in the 
organizations this work is documenting will come first. That will include some 
words on Heather Richardson Higgins, Smith Richardson’s granddaughter now 
heading her own Randolph Foundation, and Michael Joyce, the key foundation 
strategist on funding right-wing think tanks. Second will be two smaller but 
nevertheless important ideological foundations: Ahmanson (and associated 
Fieldstead) and JM. Others that make small grants to the same groups from time 
to time could be included, like Brady (of Milwaukee money, now based in North 
Carolina), Earhart of Ann Arbor, Gilder (a stockbroking firm) in New York. 
Finally come two giants, Lilly and Pew, who, unlike the other six foundations, have 
a history of funding religious activity, with or without a political thrust. Note that 
seven of the eight foundations (Ahmanson information was not available) have 73 
male board members, 7 women, 5 of them family related. 

After each foundation will appear the 1993 grant to three groups of 
particular interest: Ethics and Public Policy Center (EPPC), Institute on Religion 
and Democracy (IRD), and Institute on Religion in Public Life (RPL). 


BRADLEY FOUNDATION 

The Lynde and Harry Bradley Foundation-named for the Bradley brothers—was incorporated in 
1942, did certain charitable works in its Wisconsin neighborhood, was renamed Alien-Bradley Foundation 
in 1958 (after a corporate merger) and restored its original name in 1985 after Rockwell International 
bought the Alien-Bradley Corporation. With those new assets it became a major player in the war of 
ideas. At the end of 1993 it had assets of $425 million, putting it about 51st on the list of largest 
independent corporations. It gave grants that year of $23 million. It has ten members on its board of 
directors: one, Sarah D. Barder, is a woman. She is in fact the adopted daughter of Lynde Bradley and 
Milwaukee Magazine says she will leave more money to the foundation. 
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According to the 1993 annual report: 

The Bradley brothers were committed to preserving and defending the tradition of free 
representative government and private enterprise which has enabled the American nation 
and, in a larger sense, the entire Western world to flourish intellectually and economical¬ 
ly. The Bradleys believe that the good society is a free society. The Lynde and Harry 
Bradley Foundation is likewise devoted to strengthening American democratic capitalism 
and the institutions, principles and values which sustain and nurture it. Its programs 
support limited, competent government; a dynamic marketplace for economic, 
intellectual, and cultural activity; and a vigorous defense at home and abroad of 
American ideas and institutions. In addition, recognizing that responsible self- 
government depends on enlightened citizens and informed public opinion, die Foundation 
supports scholarly studies and academic achievement. 

The 1993 Bradley annual report does not mention how the Bradleys made their money. Allen- 
Bradley, chartered in 1903, was a struggling electronics firm that took off on government contracts in 
World War I. The official history—The Bradley Legacy: Lynde and Harry Bradley, Their Company 
and Their Foundation, by John Gurda—says: "Allen-Bradley was, in brief, an overnight sensation. 
When World War I started, the company teetered on the edge of solvency and occupied quarters in 
another firm’s shop. By war’s end, the enterprise was a flourishing business." 

The company, in spite of the Bradleys’ paeans to free enterprise, continued to flourish on 
government contracts. Both brothers were supporters of the John Birch society. Founder Robert Welch 
often spoke at firm sales meetings. 

The foundation spent most of its money locally until the foundation’s assets jumped from $14 
million to $290 million in 1985 when the firm sold for $1.6 billion. Trustees began a national search for 
someone to lead the now flush foundation. They found Michael Joyce (see below) at the Olin 
Foundation. The rest is history. Now Bradley’s grants are 60 percent national, 40 percent local (with 
much emphasis on arts—symphony, ballet and so on). And Bradley is the largest funder of conservative 
and neoconservative think tanks. 

It gave $400,000 to RPL, $170,000 to IRD, and $215,390 to EPPC in 1993. 

MICHAEL JOYCE 

How many people would know that 52-year-old Michael Joyce was considered one of the three 
most important people in the conservative intellectual movement, according to the Atlantic Monthly in 
1984? But as the central person in the foundation support of the culture wars, he has earned that title. 
Michael Novak said in an interview that Joyce "is a very good thinker in his own right. He (and another 
person) has written a wonderful essay which will appear in Crisis in abbreviated form soon." 

Joyce is an Irish-Catholic from a blue-collar Cleveland family who began as a Democrat but voted 
for Nixon over McGovern in 1972. In 1978 he went to work for the Institute for Educational Affairs 
(IEA), formed by William Simon and Irving Kristol to challenge foundations to fund neoconservative 
institutions and people. Simon got Joyce to move to Olin, which he shaped into the most conservative 
foundation in the U.S., by one study. He helped with the Reagan transition and began to be a mover, 
as when he received credit for getting William Bennett his job as Secretary of Education. 

He has moved Bradley money strongly into neoconservative and conservative activities. And he 
has been chair and key visionary of the Philanthropy Roundtable (along with Leslie Lenkowsky, now 
head of the very conservative Hudson Institute but 10 years ago a key strategist with Joyce on foundation 
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giving from his perch at the Institute of Educational Affairs). The Roundtable has created a network of 
conservative foundations that together fund an even broader coalition of think tanks, researchers and 
publications, with the explicit purpose of trying to mold public opinion and policy in the war of ideas. 

Joyce is a near fanatic on school choice and vouchers. He is, like most neoconservatives, 
hardline on feminism. He doesn’t like the Council on Foundations, the key foundation "guild": "To go 
to a meeting of the Council on Foundations is to expose yourself to the extremism of feminist ideology. 
You would have to watch what was said; they are very unhappy places." 

Joyce apparently is active in Republican politics also. One report in May 1995, said he had urged 
neoconservative William Bennett to join Sen. Phil Gramm’s (R-TX) slow-starting presidential campaign 
as the vice-presidential candidate. 

Most grants go unheralded except by the recipients. A few have created sparks. Bradley has 
given money to David Brock who wrote scurrilous articles on Anita Hill and Bill Clinton for American 
Spectator, which also gets Bradley money. It funds the Washington-based Institute for Justice whose 
head, Chad Bolick, gave the vicious and inaccurate title "quota queen" to Lani Guinier in the Wall Street 
Journal. Bell Curve’s Charles Murray has been receiving $100,000 a year for several years from 
Bradley. That went with him from the conservative Manhattan Institute to the American Enterprise 
Institute after the two decided to separate. 

JOHN M. OLIN FOUNDATION 

Olin was founded in 1953 by John M. Olin, who died in 1982 at age 89. He headed Olin 
Chemical, which owns Winchester Rifles and produces chemicals, skis, copper, brass, and cigarette 
paper, among many enterprises. He told the New York Times in 1977 that "My greatest ambition now 
is to see free enterprise re-established in this country. Business and the public must be awakened to the 
creeping stranglehold that socialism has gained here since World War II." 

Evelyn Olin, his widow, died recently and in January 1994, her gift of $94 million more than 
doubled the foundation’s assets, from $45 million to at least $139 million. Grants in 1993: $14.6 
million. It has a board of trustees of seven men and no women. 

For the first 25 years, according to then president Michael Joyce in The Foundation News, 
July/August 1983, "The foundation was just a charitable checkbook." Not until 1977 did Olin hire a staff 
after naming as president William Simon, the bombastic former Secretary of the Treasury for Nixon and 
Ford, once called "the Billy Graham of capitalism." The article says: 

Distinguished by a taste for intellectual discourse and a commitment to capitalist 
doctrine, the Olin Foundation has probably nurtured more writers, thinkers, and 
economists per grant-dollar than any similar charitable institution on either the right or 
the left. (Ed. note: similar comments have been made about Scaife and Bradley, both 
with more money.) "The intellectual movement on the right is a very serious 
movement," says George Gillespie (a prominent lawyer, secretary-treasurer of the 
foundation). "We support some of its best thinkers at some of the country’s best 
institutions." 

Among those supported: Murray Weidenaum and Martin Feldstein, the first two chairs of the 
Council of Economic Advisors for Ronald Reagan, at the American Enterprise Institute; George Stigler 
(University of Chicago Nobel prize winning free-market economist); Norman Podhoretz at Commentary; 
Irving Kristol (Public Interest); and Hilton Kramer "the former New York Times art critic who, at the 
urging of Joyce and others, recently (1983) launched The New Criterion, a monthly review devoted to 
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culture and criticism." Olin, Scaife and Smith Richardson gave it $450,000 for its first year. 

According to the 1993 annual report: 

The general purpose of the foundation is to provide support for projects that reflect or 

are intended to strengthen the economic, political and cultural institutions upon which the 

American heritage of constitutional government and private enterprise is based. 

It—contrary to most foundations—supports research institutions, fellowships, professorships (many 
universities now have John Olin chairs), lecture series, books, journals of opinion, conferences, seminars, 
and on occasion television and radio programs. 

The foundation has been a major contributor to campaigns opposing government regulation. The Olin 
Corporation was once fined $500,000 for illegally selling its rifles in South Africa and was hit with 
another fine for illegally dumping mercury into the Niagara river. The Foundation gave $80,000 to the 
EPPC in 1993, $90,000 to RPL, and $25,000 to IRD. 

SMITH RICHARDSON FOUNDATION 

H. Smith Richardson created his eponymous foundation in 1935; his fortune was built primarily 
on Vicks Vapo-rub. His father, Lunsford, founded Vicks Chemical Company in 1905. In 1981 Dow 
Chemical bought Richardson-Merrill. The family then founded Richardson-Vicks and manufactured 
consumer products like Clearasil and Nyquil. Smith Richardson Sr. and the foundation had North 
Carolina roots and the administrative office remains in Greensboro. The program office moved to 
Connecticut several years ago. Richardson favored causes like historical restoration (Moravian Salem 
in Winston-Salem) and the Boy Scouts. The foundation’s holdings increased sharply—$367 million in 
assets, more than $8 million in grants in 1993-when Richardson-Vicks sold out to Procter & Gamble in 
1985. In 1993 it gave $200,000 to EPPC, $165,000 to IRD, and $100,000 to RPL. 

In the past 30 years his son, Randolph ("Randy"), in particular pushed the foundation strongly to the 
right. One person who knows the "inside" says Randy used to get red-faced and pound the table about 
how bad things were in a country that did not respect free enterprise and was too weak-willed to stop 
communists. He plays a lesser role these days. He is still on the board but Smith Richardson Jr.—a 
mild curator-type, according to insiders-remains chair and his son Peter is the president. 

Randy’s daughter, Heather Richardson Higgins, strong-willed like her father, clashed with board 
members and in 1991 was made the gift of the RANDOLPH FOUNDATION. It had been totally inside 
Smith Richardson, "making grants that were, for the most part, indistinguishable from the focus of the 
Smith Richardson Foundation per se," says the current Randolph Foundation two-page mimeographed 
"history and purpose" statement. Whatever the full story, the Randolph Foundation is separate, based 
in Manhattan, chaired by her father. The Wall Street Journal reports that Higgins is a co-conspirator 
with the Bradley Foundation on pushing "the new citizenship (as stated in the quote below)." No public 
records are yet available on what Randolph is worth (Wall Street Journal estimates put it at something 
over $45 million with gifts of $1.5 million) and where it gives. She remains a "governor" of the big 
foundation. Of the 20 trustees and governors, she and cousin Adele Richardson Ray are the only two 
women. 

Higgins co-hosts with Newt Gingrich their weekly NET television show. She was well briefed 
the night I watched the show being taped. Paul Gigot wrote in the Wall Street Journal (1/27/95): "Her 
counsel has won her a place in the speaker’s privy council of non-Congress advisers." She also told 
Gigot she would desert the Republicans if they became old Republicans again. "I support Gingrich not 
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because he’s a Republican but because he thinks conservatives must have a positive vision." She is listed 
as a senior fellow at Gingrich’s Progress and Freedom Foundation. 

The Randolph Foundation will continue to focus on public policy issues (says its "history 
and purpose") but from a slightly different perspective: we are particularly concerned 
with fostering those underlying values and attitudes that enable free-market and 
democratic systems to function and flourish....Defined under the broad heading of 
"Cultural Values, Civic Virtues," this would include reemphasizing such concepts as: 
obligations as well as rights; self-control as well as self-expression; personal ethics over 
legal obligations; responsibility as opposed to dependency; individual merit in contrast 
to group entitlement; reliance on the private sphere before government; and values that 
are superior, not relative. 

SARAH SCAIFE FOUNDATION 


This foundation was created by the granddaughter of Andrew Mellon, the architect of the great 
fortune; she was listed as the eighth richest American by Forbes in 1957. The foundation now has assets 
of $208 million and made grants of more than $11 million in ’93. It has a board of trustees of nine men, 
no women. Its assets are small in the Mellon firmament (Andrew Mellon fund, more than $2 billion in 
assets and Richard King Mellon, $1 billion). But its gifts have certainly made a difference. 

Until Sarah Scaife’s death in 1965, most Scaife grants (she had several private family trusts from 
which she also gave) went to the arts, garden clubs and population control projects (from whence came 
the bulk of the grants to the United Methodists). After her death, Richard Mellon Scaife took control of 
Sarah Scaife, Carthage and Allegheny foundations from his sister, Cordelia. He quickly changed 
priorities and took them into conservative political territory. And since that time he has provided 
tremendous support for conservative institutions involved in the war of ideas with almost no one knowing 
his nam e In a fine piece of reporting for the Columbia Journalism Review (March/April ’82), Karen 
Rothmyer profiled Scaife, then 42, in an article called "Citizen Scaife." One of the few times he has 
been quoted in public in the past 25 years came after she tracked him down to a First Boston meeting (in 
Boston, of course). She shouted that she needed to speak to him. He shouted back, "Get away from me, 
you communist cunt." As she said in her piece: 

By multiplying the authorities to whom the media are prepared to give a friendly hearing, 

Scaife has helped to create an illusion of diversity where none exists. The result could 
be an increasing number of one-sided debates in which the challengers are far 
outnumbered, if indeed they are heard from at all. 


Richard Mellon Scaife rarely appears in public. But he did ride a chartered trolley with Paul 
Wevrich in Boston last year. One of many publications of Weyrich’s Free Congress Foundation (FCF) 
is about trains. Diana Weyrich, Paul’s daughter and chief fundraiser for the FCF, told me that Scaife 
had bought a ticket ($50,000) to the a National Empowerment Television fundraising dinner February 
7 1995 given by Arianna Huffington but did not attend. Richard Larry, president of Scaife and 
Carthage did go. (Best estimates are that it raised at least $400,000.) Scaife is vice-chair of the Heritage 
Foundation (the foundation gave $800,000 in 1993) and is in a 1993 board Picture 

Scaife gave what he said was his first interview in more than a decade to the New York Times 
(8/13/95) to discuss his abiding belief that Vincent Foster, the deputy White House counsel, was 
murdered in July, 1993. "The death of Vincent Foster: I think that is the Rosetta Stone to the who 
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THE PEW CHARITABLE TRUSTS 

It would be easier to write a book about Pew than to capsulize in a few paragraphs. Pew is a 
Philadelphia institution built on Texas oil money; Sun Oil hit it big with the legendary Spindletop gusher 
in Texas (1901), which ushered in the Texas oil boom. Joseph Pew was the founder of the clan but his 
son, J. Howard Pew, president or chair of Sun from 1912 until 1970, built Sun and the fortune. The 
Golden Donors by Nielsen describes him as "a stiff-necked, bush-browed six-footer who had a bearing 
so fierce and formal that a U.S. senator once remarked about him, ‘He not only talks like an affidavit; 
he looks like one.”' Even today the J. Howard Pew Freedom Trust, with $446 million, is the second 
largest of the seven trusts. The Pew Memorial Trust has $2.2 billion. The Mabel Pew Myrin, the J. N. 
Pew Jr., The Mary Anderson, the Medical, and the Knollbrook are the other five trusts. Total assets for 
Pew Charitable Trusts in 1993: $3.8 billion, grants $167 million. 

The trusts gave money privately and most often with J. Howard’s vetting for years before it 
became a professional place. No public records were released until new disclosure laws led to the 
publication of the first annual report in 1979. He didn’t give to Ivy League schools. He didn’t give to 
Princeton Theological Seminary: "Too many communists" on the faculty. No seminary fit his needs. 
So in 1970 he bought land near Boston and paid for most of the buildings for Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary. He poured money into and helped keep pure his alma mater, the very 
conservative Grove City College in Western Pennsylvania. And he helped form the Presbyterian Lay 
Committee in 1965 and apparently financed for many years the free distribution of Christianity Today. 
When he died in 1971, leaving his full estate to the trusts, his guidelines for grants included, according 
to the Philadelphia Inquirer, a diatribe against "socialism, welfare-state-ism, Marxism, Fascism and any 
other like forms of governmental intervention." 

Today Pew is a transformed institution. In 1987 Thomas Langfitt, a neurosurgeon who somehow 
got on the Pew-controlled board, was made head of Pew. Within two years, the executive director, three 
of four vice presidents, and 13 of 15 program officers had been replaced. The only vice president to 
survive was Rebecca Rimel, a nurse who had met Langfitt at a medical conference. She rose rapidly 
within the Pew staff and became president and CEO two years ago. None of this occurred without 
controversy, of course. Among other things, the Pew board no longer has a Pew majority. It even has 
a woman, Susan Catherwood, among its eleven members plus Rebecca Rimel. (The foundation 
communications office did not think Catherwood was a family member but only knew about her "that she 
sits on lots of boards.") Rimel, a friend who heads a major corporation that includes a foundation told 
me, is "the most brilliant person I work with in the foundation world." "Rimel is evil," a friend who 
crossed with her early in her Pew career told me. 

What is certain is that Pew has a new agenda. Rimel told the Philadelphia Inquirer that she 
called an officer at Rockefeller when she first joined the staff and he did not know who Pew was. It is 
her intention to make it a player on the national stage. It now gives to Princeton and Ivy League schools. 
It no longer gives to Gordon-Conwell. By getting its name on national public broadcasting radio and 
television programs, Pew has gained cachet among people who never heard of it before. But it is still 
very safe in what it does. And it gives larger and larger grants to larger and larger institutions, fewer 
to struggling community groups who could use $15,000 better than Harvard could $1.5 million, says one 
critic. (One report said that the board is still reluctant to give staff the control of daily operations, 
insisting on reading every grant carefully. Lack of time and increasing amounts of money to give away 
mean that the grants grow larger rather than to a more diversified group.) Plus it still has "historic 
family interests—like the Presbyterian Lay Committee—which get special treatment. "When you give 
away$150 million a year, a couple million dollars for family interests-even when they are embarrassing 
like the Lay Committee-are not a big problem," a former staff member told me. 
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Pew gave $3,758 million to the Presbyterian Lay Committee from 1968 through 1994; gifts have 
averaged $187,500 a year for the past decade. Pew has given $3.7 million to the high-circulation 
Christianity Today since 1970. It initiated the idea and made a four-year grant of $485,000 in 1993 to 
help Christianity Today launch Books & Culture: A Christian Review, a bi-monthly intellectual journal 
of books and religion, in the fall of 1995. 
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Chapter IV 

TROOPS IN THE WAR OF IDEAS 


1. 

Think Tanks 

6. 

Media 

2. 

Arts 

7. 

Men 

3. 

Education 

8. 

Women 

4. 

Environment 

9. 

Focus on the Family 

5. 

Law 

10. 

Free Congress Founi 


The IRD is part of an obviously larger movement in American politics and culture, 
the growth of a network of intellectual institutions that function to dampen 
outbreaks of fundamental social criticism. The theory behind this movement is by 
now well known; that a new class of educated and disaffected "brain workers," 
infected with the "adversary culture" they imbibed in college courses or absorbed 
from a hundred toxic residues of the New Left and the counterculture, will sap the 
foundations of American foreign policy and domestic economy—unless that is, this 
new class can be isolated, browbeaten, discredited, lured, or taught its true interest 
in a well-financed "war of ideas." The effective strategists of such a war, or so 
Irving Kristol advised his business readers in the Wall Street Journal, would be 
dissident members of the new class—to begin with, former leftists like Kristol. 

Peter Steinfels, Christianity and Crisis (3/29/82) 


The conservatives have moved with care over the past two decades to construct institutions to 
participate in the war of ideas. In most cases they received funding from foundations and corporations 
to make this possible. 

A whole set of concerns were addressed. Among them were the arts, the environment, the 
schools (from primary through university), the media, the unions, the courts, legal services and more. 
Some think tanks took on a variety of issues. Some agencies were single focus. And then social issues 
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came under pressure, including feminism, gay and lesbian rights, abortion, multiculturalism and 
affirmative action. 

At some point attention turned to the ecumenical churches and that drew its own institutions. 
They will be addressed in chapter five. 

In this chapter attention is paid to several representative structures created to fight the war of 
ideas. By and large they are not part of the religious right. Only one—Focus on the Family—clearly fits 
into that category. But its reach is sufficiently broad to include it here. Promise Keepers has yet fully 
to reveal its location in the political landscape. Concerned Women of America is religious and also 
secular. 

These troops in the war of ideas—a few of which are profiled here-did not occur by accident. 
They grew out of planning by people like Paul Weyrich and the foundations discussed in this paper. 

And some well-known researchers of the right like Sara Diamond and Russ Bellant have written 
of a coordinating body to help these groups plan together. They write that the Council for National Policy 
(CNP), founded in 1981 at the initiation of the John Birch Society, meets secretly three or four times a 
year to coordinate strategy and set funding priorities. 

In the August 1994, Front Lines Research, a publication associated with Planned Parenthood, 
Bellant writes that CNP membership is by invitation only, after unanimous votes of the executive 
committee. CNP has met not only across the U.S. but in London, Seville, St. Petersburg, and Sinaia, 
Romania. 

Bellant also says that Paul Weyrich, Reed Larson of the anti-union Right to Work Committee and 
Morton Blackwell, CNP executive director, oversee the organization. Among other people Bellant’s 
informants told him belonged to CNP: Pat Robertson; Oliver North; Jerry Falwell; Jeffrey Coors; Edwin 
Meese; Nelson Bunker Hunt; Howard Phillips, Conservative Caucus; James Dobson, Focus on the 
Family; Nancy DeMoss, head of the Arthur S. DeMoss Foundation; and James Kennedy, Coral Ridge 
Ministries, Ft. Lauderdale. 

THINK TANKS: AEI, CATO AND HERITAGE 

Washington has no shortage of think tanks-in theory, a nonprofit and nonpartisan public-research 
organization. A directory called The Capital Source listed 101 in early 1995. Here we will look at 
three-the American Enterprise Institute, the Heritage Foundation and the Cato Institute-because of 
their influence on the current conservative political climate inside and outside Washington. (Others-like 
the Hoover Institution at Stanford, the Hudson Institute in Indianapolis, the Discovery Institute in Seattle, 
and even Newt Gingrich’s Progress and Freedom Foundation in Washington—also have money, energy, 
and impact.) 

"Today the most important American scholarship comes out of our think tanks," Ronald Reagan 
once wrote, "and none has been more influential than the American Enterprise Institute." He said 
something similar about Heritage. The three-AEI, Heritage and Cato-have different histories and 
somewhat different styles. 

The American Enterprise Institute is the senior presence, founded in 1943, and emerging from 
a generally pro-business institution into a more balanced place with neoconservative leanings. It is proud 
of its senior staff, which includes Robert Bork, Dick and Lynne Cheney, Jeane Kirkpatrick, Irving 
Kristol, Michael Novak, Charles Murray, Norman Omstein, William Schneider and about 30 others. 
They hold conferences, publish piles of books, appear in a variety of publications, in house and out, and 
some, like Orstein, are television regulars. A Wall Street Journal article by Lynne Cheney, who once 
chaired the National Endowment for the Humanities, did as much as anything to undercut proposed 
national history standards. 
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AEI has a number of programs, clustered under economic analysis, foreign and defense policy, 
politics and the media, religion and philosophy and more. "We are delighted to be members in good 
standing of the Washington Establishment,” AEI president Christopher DeMuth said in the 1994 Annual 
Report, "called upon many times each day for congressional testimony, media commentary, and advice 
on all manner of current policy issues....” DeMuth told Insight magazine (3/6/95) that the November 
elections had moved regulatory reform and national budget issues higher on the agenda. "Our role is in 
pressing beyond what is conventional debate, and we do much work on cultural issues." 

In 1993, income was $12.9 million, 39 percent of which came from corporations, 38 from 
foundations. Bradley, Olin, Smith Richardson and Scaife gave $3.4 million, or 26 percent, of AEI’s total 
income. 

The Heritage Foundation, created by Paul Weyrich in 1973, is championed by, among others. 
Speaker of the House Newt Gingrich. He said before a group of money people in November 1994 that 
Heritage "is without question the most far-reaching conservative organization in the country in the war 
of ideas....” 

Heritage had become known for its major "Mandate for Change" studies it brought out each 
year, pushing reduction in government and a strong defense. As long-time Heritage president Ed Feulner 
put it in the 1993 annual report, nothing was more satisfying to him than "the assistance we were able 
to provide President Reagan during his eight years in office." And while it ran at full steam in the 
subsequent years, in 1995 Heritage staff testified 11 times before congressional committees in the first 
three weeks of the new congress, compared with only 19 times during the preceding two years. Among 
its name staff are Richard Allen (to whom Heritage gives credit for dreaming up NAFTA), Edwin Meese, 
William Bennett, Jack Kemp and Robert Rector, the most constant hardline voice in the welfare debate. 

It has been more traditionally conservative than AEI. Its staff has also spent more time doing 
daily work with congressional committees than AEI. Heritage has also cultivated individual contributors 
in a way unusual to think tanks, claiming more than 200,000 donors in 1993 and income of $22.9 
million, up from $10.7 in 1984. It got 47 percent of its income from individuals, 25 percent from 
foundations, 7 percent from corporations. Bradley, Olin, Smith Richardson and Scaife gave $3.8 million 
in 1993. 

The big new project is Town Hall, inaugurated in June 1995, whereby it enters Internet with 
National Review and nine other groups, including Gingrich's Progress and Freedom Foundation, 
Empower America, The American Conservative Union and the Family Research Council. "The collective 
information and ideas we’ll offer will be unprecedented and unfiltered," Feulner said. 

The Cato Institute, founded in 1977, is libertarian and thus does not share much of the cultural 
critique with AEI and Heritage. But it joins them in spades in support of deregulation and budget cuts. 
One of its key products is, in fact. Regulation, a quarterly. Cato has new influence in congress also; two 
of its staff were aides to House majority leader Dick Armey (R-TX). Majority whip Tom Delay (R-TX) 
also has close ties. "We have a ‘dirty dozen’ list of key regulations targeted for repeal or reform in the 
next two years," director of regulatory studies Edward Hudgins told Insight, "including Superfiind, the 
Clean Air Act amendments, the Telecommunications Act and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
among others." 

Although Cato has far fewer employees than AEI and Heritage, and a budget of $7 million, a 
Brookings study says it gets a higher percentage of newspaper citations in relation to its budget. 

ARTS 

That art, always at best a toiler of the more languid waters, had become a conservative wedge 
issue was revealed most clearly in 1989 when the Corcoran Gallery of Art canceled its scheduled showing 
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of Robert Mapplethorpe: The Perfect Moment. Its decision apparently was made because it feared that 
mounting criticism of the sexual content of Mapplethorpe’s work might affect the funding of the National 
Endowment of Arts (NEA), which was one supporter of the show. (Ironically, Mapplethorpe was a great 
commercial success but in this case the right did not want the market place to judge his work.) 

Art has always created a cultural divide, differing sets of aesthetic judgments. What the right has 
done over the last decade in particular is to turn those into political judgments. So now the 1995 House 
of Representatives, with its desire to get the government off our backs except in areas where it wants to 
impose morality, by July had worked out a plan that called for a two-year phaseout of federal funding 
of the arts. The Senate in mid-July slowed that down. The wide gap will be resolved in the fall. 

On the face of it, the action is absurd. The NEA’s 1995 budget is $107 million. And petty. As 
playwright Arthur Miller wrote Newt Gingrich (The Nation, 8/31/95), "You are aware that we spend 
far less on the support of our fine arts than almost every other advanced country....Some 30 or so years 
ago (I spoke in support) of subsidy for theater in the belief that sooner or later the bottom-line attitude 
would serve us badly. And in fact last year on Broadway there was one non-musical play that survived 
current astronomical production costs...." 

The action is also based on erroneous information. "Elite" institutions like the Metropolitan 
Opera and the National Symphony receive less than 1 percent of their funds from the NEA. Individuals- 
like the few who are always cited (Mapplethorpe, Karen Finley, Andres Serrano, et al)—receive only 4 
percent. The rest goes to smaller local and regional groups whose lives may well be in jeopardy. 
Because what each NEA dollar does-as a symbol of merit-is bring in $11 locally. That’s why someone 
like Pat Williams, Montana’s only congressman, strongly supports it. 

In the meantime the think tanks, many of the small right-wing public policy groups, the Christian 
Coalition (explicitly in its Contract with the American Family) and Donald Wildmon’s Tupelo, 
Mississippi,-based American Family Association call for its elimination. 

EDUCATION 

In an attenuated look at the war of ideas in academia, start with political correctness, a phrase 
used hundreds of times a day in the media in the mid-1990s. One of the most politically carefiil and 
precise people of this era, Ralph Reed of the Christian Coalition, called his 1993 book. Politically 
Incorrect: The Emerging Faith Factor in American Politics. Wide use of the phrase as a damper on 
discussions of multiculturalism, sexism, racism and homophobia is a war-of-ideas triumph by the right 
wing. 

Think about it. You never heard the phase before 1990. That’s when it hit the mass media as 
a description of a purported chilling leftist hold on the college campuses of our nation. But the way had 
been prepared in the 1980s as various institutions and elements of the Reagan administration wrote books 
like Closing of the American Mind and The Shattered Humanities. Watch out for critical thinking 
in the academy! 

National Endowment for the Humanities chair Lynne Cheney (now at AEI), caught the spirit 
during a 1988 talk. The concept of Western civilization had come under great pressure: "Attacked for 
being elitist, sexist, racist, and Eurocentric, this central and sustaining idea of our educational system and 
our intellectual heritage is being declared unworthy of study." 

The attack on liberal higher education is one more carefully orchestrated effort by institutions 
dedicated to changing U.S. culture. Some of the groups are obvious: AEI, Heritage, Free Congress 
Foundation. It is also the work of specialized agencies like the Madison Center for Educational Affairs 
(MCEA), a 1990 merger of the former Madison Center and the Institute on Educational Affairs (IEA). 
It has worked largely through its "collegiate network" of right-wing campus newspapers and magazines. 
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In September 1993, it had 80 publications in its network, having begun with the highly publicized The 
Dartmouth Review in 1981. "With a joint circulation of more than 750,000," an MCEA publication 
says, "Collegiate Network publications remain the most potent catalyst for debate on college campuses." 
Many of the stories that have reached the public on race, gender, sexuality, and hate-speech codes were 
raised first in these pages. 

MCEA gives solid support to these publications, including editorial training and advice, monthly 
columns and news items, an Internet exchange, summer internships (often in places like Heritage, 
National Review, and Freedom House), and magazines, sent by CN Friends. Big name supporters also 
sit on the local paper advisory boards. Patrick Buchanan, William Rusher (National Review), and 
Emmett Tyrell (American Spectator) help the Dartmouth Review while Michael Novak, Rusher and 
Buchanan join the Fenwick Review at the College of Holy Cross. MCEA also publishes The Common- 
Sense Guide to American Colleges, a rightwing critique of curricula widely copied now in local 
versions. Most important, MCEA makes financial grants to the papers (more than $200,000 in 1992). 
You will not be surprised to hear that Bradley, Olin and Scaife foundations gave MCEA $552,740 in 
1993. 

Scaife and Olin provided $425,000 in 1993 to the Intercollegiate Studies Institute (ISI), located 
in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, which has its own conservative national journal, Campus. ISI’s great 
"victory" in 1995 was spreading the story that led to Texas oilman Lee Bass’s asking Yale University for 
the return of a $20 million gift. ISI has targeted Yale, Duke, Princeton and Stanford-among others-for 
"liberal excesses." According to Newsweek (5/15/95), at Yale "ISI gives conservative groups nearly 
twice as much money as the college gives to all its student groups combined." 

By one count, 12 right-wing groups exist to push a conservative agenda in the universities. Other 
than NCEA and ISI, they include Accuracy in Academia, National Association of Scholars (conservative 
faculty, $850,000 from the four sisters). Students for America (pro-military) and Collegians Activated 
to Liberate Life (anti-choice). 


ENVIRONMENT 

For many years resource companies and foundations have funded organizations to try to undo 
regulations and restrictions on use of natural resources. That led to the creation of groups like the 
Mountain States Legal Defense Fund from whence famously came James Watt to head the Department 
of Interior at the beginning of the Reagan administration. 

People, especially in the West, hear a good bit these days about the Wise Use movement, a name 
derived from a twisted meaning of the words of Gifford Pinchot, the first chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service, appointed by President Teddy Roosevelt. In 1907 he said conservation was "the wise use of 
resources." In 1992, according to a Wilderness Society report, Ron Arnold, chair of the Center for the 
Defense of Free Enterprise (CDFE), said: "Environmentalism is the new paganism, trees are worshipped 
and humans sacrificed at its altar....It is evil....And we intend to destroy it." 

Wise Use got off the ground in 1988 in Reno, Nevada, at a conference of about 250 people 
sponsored by Arnold’s CDFE. "Organizationally, the movement was a nexus of large resource firms, 
trade associations and right wing groups," said Sidney Blumenthal in the New Yorker (7/10/95). 
"Armed with lavish corporate funding and the doctrine that public lands should be opened to large-scale 
commercial exploitation, the Wise Use movement organized pseudo-populist groups across the West." 

The movement is strong in some places and a paper organization in others. But it does ride the 
tide of fear and anger that was so much discussed in 1995 in the wake of the Oklahoma City bombing. 
And local groups slyly use ecologically friendly names like Maine Conservation Research Institute, 
National Wetlands Coalition, and the Wilderness Impact Research Foundation. One success has been the 
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election of Helen Chenoweth (R-ID) to Congress in 1994. She, a former organizer for Wise Use (among 
many other jobs), had the support of the NRA, John Birch Society and the Religious Right. The head 
of the United States Militia Association told Blumenthal that he had put a thousand volunteers into her 
campaign, something Blumenthal could not verify. The first bill she introduced called for no federal 
official to undertake an activity without state or local permission. Her targets, other than ATF, were the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the National Marine Fisheries Service and the National Park Service. 

LAW 

When the Supreme Court, in June 1995, narrowly found against the University of Virginia in the 
Rosenberger case—UVA would not fund his Christian magazine-it not only reversed precedent in 25 
years of decisions on separation of church and state, but it delighted the American Center for Law and 
Justice (ACU). The ACLJ is a product of Pat Robertson’s Regent Law School and it had filed an amicus 
brief supporting Rosenberger. 

Until about 20 years ago the political right in the U.S. had no equivalents of the ACLU or the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund. But here too the right has moved strongly to counter the mainstream 
trends. Today more than 20 conservative public interest law firms now dot the firmament, most of them 
supported by foundation or corporate funds. (The ACLJ does direct mail fundraising to the generous 
Robertson array of supporters.) And they have made an impact, especially with a conservative Supreme 
Court. 

One of those firms, the Washington Legal Foundation ($175,000 from Scaife, $25,000 from Olin) 
argued and won the case against a particular scholarship at the University of Maryland aimed at 
increasing black participants. Another, the Center for Individual Rights ($300,000 from Bradley, 
$100,000 from Smith Richardson, $25,000 from Olin, and an unknown amount from Scaife’s Carthage 
Foundation) won a ruling saying the government may not favor women in awarding broadcast licenses. 
A third, the Pacific Legal Foundation ($175,000 from Scaife, $48,730 from Smith Richardson) won a 
case in which it argued that a municipal government did not have the right to demand a public path across 
a homeowner’s property in exchange for a building permit. 

The Center for Individual Rights takes on education cases almost exclusively, according to the 
New York limes (8/13/95), and has won its last 14 in a row. It’s not surprising, the Center’s Research 
Director, Robert Detlefsen, told the Times, "that many of our clients would be white male college 
professors because these are the folks who find themselves victimized by political correctness." On 
August 1, 1995, the Center filed on behalf of James B. Maas, the Cornell psychology professor 
sanctioned by a faculty committee on sexual harassment charges brought by four female students. 

A dramatic new development is called Life Dynamics. This is a well-funded (we don’t know by 
whom) anti-abortion agency that plans to sue repeatedly clinics and doctors that perform abortions, at 
least to "force abortionists out of business by driving up their insurance rates." 

MEDIA 

Public broadcasting in the United States has a rich history. In 1967 Congress passed the Public 
Broadcasting Act, much influenced by The Carnegie Commission Report. It argued that public 
broadcasting can help people "see America whole," provide a "forum for controversy and debate," and 
give voice to "groups in the community that may otherwise be unheard." 

In a rehearsal of that history in Z Magazine (4/7/95) David Barsamian pointed out that the 
resulting Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) was soon a target. President Richard Nixon vetoed 
CPB’s authorization in 1972 in anger over a television program on banks and the poor. 
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A variety of groups has been attacking public broadcasting as leftist for years, some calling for 
an end to public funding, or worse, privatization. They have prepared the way for the current furor. 
And they were largely funded by the "four sisters" profiled in a previous chapter, as documented by 
Fairness and Accuracy in Media (FAIR). Now Speaker of the House Newt Gingrich says he wants to 
"zero out" public broadcasting. That did not happen in 1995. But in a variety of ways public 
broadcasting is under threat. Then who will give voice to those "that may otherwise be unheard"? 

The Committee for Media Integrity (COMINT), part of the Center for the Study of Popular 
Culture, has devoted itself fulltime to fighting public broadcasting. COMINT received $225,000 in 1988- 
1989 from Bradley, JM, Olin and Scaife. The Center-run by David Horowitz and Peter Collier, in full 
flight from their years as editors of Ramparts-got $955,000 from Bradley, Olin and Scaife in 1993. 
Scaife said of the Center that "it has been successful in challenging the well-documented bias of academe, 
and much of public television and radio programming." 

The Center for Media and Public Affairs released a study in 1992 claiming left-wing bias in PBS 
that it aimed at congressional debate on funding. It got $688,000 from JM, Olin and Smith Richardson 
in 1986-1989. And $355,000 from Bradley, Olin and Smith Richardson in 1993. 

The Media Research Center—whose director Brent Bozell is known for harsh rhetoric-has also 
called for an end to PBS and received $55,000 from Bradley, JM and Olin in 1991. 

The Media Institute has published media criticism from a rightwing stance. It too has received 
funds from Bradley, JM, Olin and Scaife although exact amounts are unclear. 

One other thing: In 1990-1993, according to Beth Schulman writing in Extra, four key 
magazines on the right— National Interest, Public Interest, The New Criterion and American 
Spectator-got $2.7 million in foundation grants, 91 percent of it from the "four sisters." (Commentary 
got $310,000 from them in 1993.) Four on the left-The Nation, The Progressive, In These Times and 
Mother Jones-got $270,000 from other sources, one-tenth as much. Unlike the conservative 
foundations, the donors to the magazines of the left designated their giving for quite specific items. 

MEN 

For several years now the men’s movement, especially the more dramatic moments of drumming 
and bare-chested bonding on "Wild Man" weekends, has been fading into memory. Which makes it all 
the more interesting that a new Christian men’s organization called Promise Keepers has picked up 
momentum. 

So on May 26-27, 1995, more than 52,000 men paid $55 each for a Promise Keeper rally at 
Robert Kennedy Memorial Stadium in Washington (home of the Redskins for a few more seasons) that 
had them singing, praying and listening to sermons and talks for 13 1/2 hours. Promise Keeper’s goal 
is to fill stadia across the country with 13 such events in 1995, drawing more than 500,000 men. The 
organization says 278,000 men came to such events in seven cities in 1994. 

All this began in 1990 in Boulder, Colorado, when 4,200 explorers came to the first rally. The 
person behind its development is Bill McCartney, highly successful football coach at the University of 
Colorado who resigned early in 1995, in part to give more time to Promise Keepers. Its staff has 
doubled every six months, with more than 150 now and an annual budget of $22 million in mid-1995, 
raised largely through tickets, videos, audio cassettes, books, baseball caps, golf shirts and the like. 

Tens of thousands of active men have signed vows to keep the Seven Promises of a Promise 
Keeper: follow Jesus Christ; make and maintain male friends; build strong marriages and families; 
practice spiritual, moral, ethical, and sexual purity; give time and resources to die church and honor one’s 
pastor; demonstrate biblical unity across racial and denominational lines; seek others, following the Great 
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Commission (Matt. 28:19-20). 

Suspicions of course arise, not least because women are asked not to attend these rallies composed 
largely of middle-aged white males. Publicly, leaders disavow political goals and in fact have moved a 
planned rally of a million men in Washington in the fall of 1996 to 1997 to avoid the presidential 
campaign. 

But clearly Promise Keepers are on the cultural if not political right. When McCartney called 
homosexuality "an abomination of almighty God" from a University of Colorado dias in 1992 (he also 
supported the anti-gay Amendment 2), it raised grave concerns. And a reprimand from the university. 

And it is still necessary to explain away the words of Tony Evans in the book. Seven Promises of 
a Promise Keeper, where he says "the primary cause of the national (family) crisis is the feminization 
of men." He goes on: 

Don’t misunderstand what I am saying here. I’m not suggesting that you ask for your 
role back; I’m urging that you take it back. If you simply ask for it, your wife is likely 
to say, "Look, for the last 10 years, I’ve had to raise these kids, look after the house and 
pay the bills....I’ve had to do my job and yours. You think I’m just going to turn 
everything back to you?" Your wife’s concerns may be justified. Unfortunately, there 
can be no compromise here....Treat the lady gently and lovingly. But lead. 

WOMEN 

The coordinated attack on the women’s liberation movement, so well documented in 1990 in 
former Wall Street Journal reporter Susan Feludi’s Backlash, has continued unabated. The astounding 
frenzy stirred up after RE-imagining is one more example. For purposes of this paper, take a look at 
Concerned Women for America (CWA), almost certainly the most powerful women’s organization on 
both the political and religious right. 

CWA "has become the leading religious right women’s organization in opposition to abortion, 
homosexuality, and the separation of church and state," says The Religious Right: The Assault on 
Tolerance and Pluralism in America, a 1994 publication of the Anti-Defamation League. 

Concerned Women for America—identified with Beverly LaHaye, 65—was created (in 1979 in San 
Diego) in some ways to counter the National Organization of Women and the Equal Rights Amendment. 
It moved to Washington in 1985. CWA’s budget is now said to be about $10 million. It claims a 
membership (some dispute it) of about 600,000, of which 100,000 are men. If so, that makes CWA 
larger than NOW. It is organized into chapters—more than about 2,500-which consist of seven "prayer 
chains" of seven people each. Those chains and chapters lobby by letter, fax, and phone. Speakers at 
CWA’s well-attended annual conference have included Ronald Reagan, Oliver North, Pat Robertson, Pat 
Buchanan, William Bennett and Jack Kemp. It has received DeMoss Foundation money but most of its 
funds come from direct-mail solicitations. 

CWA’s purpose: "To preserve, protect, and promote traditional and Judeo-Christian values 
through education, legal defense, legislative programs, and related activities which represent the concerns 
of men and women who believe in these values." It publishes a monthly journal. Family Voice, with 
a circulation of 350,000. LeHaye’s radio talk show reportedly reaches 500,000 people on 100 stations; 
for a while in 1994 she had a weekly one hour slot on National Empowerment Television. 

LaHaye has said she is "consumed" by the issue of homosexuality. "Of all the problems in 
America today, the homosexual movement poses the most serious threat to families and children." "The 
Hidden Homosexual Agenda" is a widely circulated CWA pamphlet. 

A legal arm merged three years ago with Pat Robertson’s American Center for Law and Justice. 


/ 
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FOCUS ON THE FAMILY 

Focus on the Family, founded in 1977, is a large powerful political organization little known to 
the public except through the radio presence of its founder and president, psychiatrist James Dobson. 
Jerry Falwell supposedly said that Dobson would represent the religious right in the culture wars when 
Falwell closed the Moral Majority in 1989. Later, a Religion News Service story quoted an FOTF staff 
member to say that Dobson "has no desire to be the Jerry Falwell of the evangelical community." 

In fact Dobson is not nearly so well recognized by the broader public as Falwell was in his 
prime; but FOTF is arguably much more deeply rooted around the nation than the Moral Majority ever 
was. Christianity Today has ranked it the number-one ministry in the U.S. by income. Paul Hetrick 
in the Colorado Springs office-FOTF moved there from Pomona, California, in 1991-said the 1995 
budget is $101 million. It has about 1,300 employees in a $27 million, 47-acre complex that was 
expected to allow expansion for years to come but is already overcrowded. Ten different radio programs 
are broadcast on more than 1,500 stations in the U.S., 3,000 more worldwide. Dobson’s daily radio 
show, known as "Focus on the Family," is second only to Paul Harvey as the most listened to regular 
radio show in America. 

Dobson, 59, who holds a Ph.D. from the University of Southern California, emerged nationally 
from his professorship at USC’s School of Medicine with his 1970 bestseller. Dare to Discipline. A 
child-raising guide—which called for "appropriate" corporal punishment-it placed Dobson as an antidote 
to Dr. Spock. The book has sold millions of copies. "Millions of Americans now look to (Dobson) for 
spiritual and, sometimes, political guidance," the New York Times (6/5/90) wrote. "He has emerged 
as one of the country’s most influential religious figures." 

The organization produces 10 magazines, including Focus on the Family with 2.1 million readers 
and Citizen, reaching about 120,000 political activists. Hetrick says it receives over 4,000 phone calls 
and 11,000 letters a day; it sends out 52 million pieces of literature and more than a million audio 
cassettes a year. Answers appear to come from Dobson himself, taken from at least 1,000 pre-recorded 
letters. 

Affiliated groups--FOTF having chosen the name and key staff-exist in more than 35 states and 
usually contain the word family somewhere: egs., the Indiana Family Institute, the Washington Family 
Council, the North Carolina Family Policy Council. In 1988 FOTF absorbed a small think tank in 
Washington called the Family Research Council and hired Gary Bauer, a high-profile former member of 
President Reagan’s White House staff, to direct it. The purpose was to strengthen FOTF’s presence in 
the capital. In 1992 the two separated, apparently for legal purposes so the FRC could lobby more 
freely. Dobson has, according to People for the American Way, described the groups as "legally separate 
but spiritually one." 

Dobson talks about the whole range of family value issues, but FOTF has been particularly hard 
on abortion and homosexuality. It gave a major assist to the notorious Colorado Amendment 2 (passed 
by voters but later thrown out by the Colorado Supreme Court), depriving gays and lesbians of equal 
protection under the law. Dobson does not believe in abortion even in cases of rape or incest. He 
supports Operation Rescue, the most militant of anti-abortion groups. And in May 1995, FOTF joined 
several other organizations in blasting the Christian Coalition’s silence on early-term abortions in its 
"Contract with the American Family." In January 1995, Dobson had said that if Republicans weaken on 
the goal of banning abortions, "I believe a third party will coalesce around an emphatically pro-life 
candidate in ’96." 

In early August 1995, Dobson sent out an eight-page single-space letter attacking the UN 
women’s conference in Beijing running from August 30 to September 15, 1995. Demonstrating his gift 
for understatement, he called it "the most radical, atheistic and anti-family crusade in the history of the 
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world....most of what Christianity stands for will be challenged during this atheistic conference....(one) 
goal is to give members of the human family five genders from which to choose. A person can decide 
whether to be male, female, homosexual, lesbian or transgendered. Some may want to try all five." 

To get a full dose of Dobson, read his long article, "Why I Use ‘Fighting Words’" in 
Christianity Today (6/19/95). In it he says that FOTF devotes 95 percent of its "resources to traditional 
support for families and for the propagation of the gospel. Only 5 percent is spent on matters of public 
policy. Thus the combined effort to defend what we believe about abortion, homosexual activism, 
pornography, safe-sex ideology, taxation on families, the National Endowment for the Arts, and so on 
comprises only a small portion of our expenditures." 

And by the way, if you have begun to hear about opposition to Halloween as a pagan celebration, 
FOTF is the likely point of reference. 

(Colorado Springs has become a central location of conservative parachurch groups. About 70 
organizations employing more than 3,000 people spend an estimated $40 million a year locally. This 
town of 400,000 people, with Pike’s Peak a cable-car ride away, began 125 years ago as an easterner’s 
resort, became a military center after World War II (the Air Force Academy is located there), and sought 
other business as the military waned. Young Life and The Navigators had long been located in Colorado 
Springs. The big moment in adding religious organizations came with the move in 1992 of Focus in the 
Family from Pomona, California, with the lure of a $4 million grant from a local foundation. Then came 
many more, including the International Bible Society and the Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
According to FOTF’s Paul Hetrick, little contact exists among the religious groups, in spite of rumors 
that they are talking theocracy.) 

FREE CONGRESS FOUNDATION 

The FCF vibrates these days to its National Empowerment Television project, described in the 
first pages of this paper. But it is in fact a multifaceted institution, divided essentially into centers of 
endeavor. It has a Center for Conservative Governance, continuing Weyrich’s first activity, training local 
people in political strategy. C-Net, which brings together several locations at the same time through 
television, actually preceded NET. 

The Center for Law and Democracy has had a high profile in the Clinton years; its Judicial 
Selection Monitoring Project has lashed out at Clinton nominees to the bench, not, said one observer, just 
the ones they particularly dislike but all Clinton nominees. 

The Center for Cultural Conservatism pushes the culture issues that Weyrich helped define 15 
years ago, to the dismay of some Republican colleagues. Weyrich articulated-and expounded upon in 
places like the Wall Street Journal—a cultural politics built on values and life-styles and said "the politics 
that will carry us into the 21st Century will be based not on economics, but on culture." 

Hear what he said about abortion, taken from New Rite: Conservative Catholic Organizations 
and their Allies: 

(Abortion) is the symbol for a cultural cleavage between those with a sense of community 
and responsibility and the votaries of imperial individualism, between those whose sons 
fought in Vietnam and those whose sons chanted mantras for the victories of Ho Chi 
Minh; between those who worship in churches and those who desecrate them; between 
those who accept our culture and those who seek to tear it down. 

Other Centers: Social Policy, State Policy, Transportation and Urban Studies (Weyrich is a train 
buff and FCF edits a journal. The New Electric Railway) as well as the Kreible Institute, which conducts 
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seminars on democracy and entrepreneurship in the former Soviet bloc. Kreible money is prominent also 
at the Heritage Foundation. 

The FCF emerged from a series of starts for Weyrich. After founding Heritage and leaving after 
a year, in 1974 he created what was something of a PAC, the Committee for the Survival of a Free 
Congress. From the beginning he was helped by ace rightwing fundraiser, Richard Viguerie. In 1977 
he put together a think tank, Free Congress Research and Education Foundation, which later became 
simply Free Congress Foundation. 

Weyrich is known as a tough customer, demanding of allies as well as hard on enemies. He 
ruffled conservative feathers in 1989 with harsh testimony against John Tower (womanizing and heavy 
drinking, Weyrich charged), who failed to get Senate confirmation to be Secretary of Defense in the Bush 
administration. In 1995 he led the charge against Sheila Burke, Sen. Robert Dole’s chief-of-staff, 
considered not conservative enough on many issues being addressed by the Senate. The New York 
Times (4/2/91) quoted him on the political struggle: 

It’s a war of ideology, it’s a war of ideas, and it’s a war about our way of life. And it 
has to be fought with the same intensity, I think, and dedication as you would fight a 
shooting war. 

FCF 1993 income was $8.26 million, up from $1.6 million in 1984 (unaudited 1994 figures: $9.5 
million). Of that, 30 percent came from individuals, 8 percent from corporations, and 53 percent from 
foundations, including $895,000 from the four sisters. Elizabeth Lurie, president of the W. H. Brady 
Foundation, gets FCF credit for pushing the NET idea and providing a Brady grant for $1 million to get 
it going. Unconfirmed reports say that was repeated in 1994. 
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Chapter V 
PROFILES 


1. Institute on Religion and Democracy (IRD) 

2. Institute on Religion and Public Life (RPL) 

3. Ethics and Public Policy Center (EPPC) 

4. Michael Novak 


5. Presbyterian Lay Committee (PLC) 

6. Good News 

7. Christianity Today 


The world of religion is puzzling. Certain segments of it are distressingly 
adversarial. A major segment, the Catholic Church, is becoming markedly more so. 
But the former leftists did not have the standing, did not speak the language, did not 
know where the bodies were hidden—in short, could not carry out the same kind of 
campaign in the churches that they were successfully waging in the political and 
university theaters. The emergence of a parallel "war of ideas" in the churches was 
slow to start. The American Enterprise Institute, several years ago, began to 
sponsor seminars on economics for church leaders. The new religious right offered 
some opportunities-but as many embarrassments. Only recently has the campaign 
gathered momentum. The Ethic of Democratic Capitalism and The Spirit of 
Democratic Capitalism, two books providing a religious argument in support of the 
American corporate economy and both written by IRD advisers (Robert Benne and 
Michael Novak respectively) are appearing within a few months of (IRD’s opening 
manifesto) "Christianity and Democracy." The Institute of Educational Affairs and 
the American Enterprise Institute, two heavy backers of capitalist ideology, are 
publishing a new quarterly, This World, to focus on religion, morality and economic 
issues. It has taken a while for the sponsors of the "war of ideas" to find their 
condottieri (hired guns) in the field of religion. The emergence of the Institute on 
Religion and Democracy is one of several indications that at last they have been 
found. 

Peter Steinfels, Christianity and Crisis (3/29/82) 
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Thirteen years after Steinfels, author in 1979 of a pioneering book. Neoconservatives, wrote the 
words above, the field remains crowded with condottieri who do not slack in their efforts to chasten the 
ecumenical churches even though the world has changed dramatically with the end of the Cold War and 
the coming to congressional power of conservatism. And the "four sisters" continue to support them 
financially. 

What follows here are profiles based on interviews with leaders of three key institutions in the 
neoconservative camp~the Institute on Religion and Democracy (IRD), the Institute on Religion and 
Public Life (RPL) and the Ethics and Public Policy Center (EPPC) and with Michael Novak, who 
publishes Crisis and has been instrumental in the lives of the other three organizations. Richard John 
Neuhaus (RPL), George Weigel (EPPC) and Novak have ridden with IRD, which they helped found, for 
14 years now, although they are not now as active as they were in the beginning. IRD has provided them 
with an action arm, given their more natural involvement in writing and discussion. 

IRD is in some ways a research arm of the Presbyterian Lay Committee and Good News. These 
two groups are more traditional religious conservatives and represent what in part animated all the 
groups: a great sense of grievance because they have not been able to convince their churches in their 
official expressions to adopt their positions. (Christianity Today is in another category, a very 
successful and professional evangelical publication that nevertheless serves from time to time as an outlet 
for the work of the other groups.) But they overlap, as the careful coordination around RE-imagining 
demonstrated last year. And without doubt they have also done some damage to the churches they 
profess to love with high profile attacks. 

They should perhaps read the long piece on the culture war in the March 6, 1995, issue of 
Christianity Today (Novak, Neuhaus, and Knippers are on its 90-person editorial contributor list) by 
John Woodbridge. He warns there that the friend-foe, either-or rhetoric of war does not serve Christians 
well, from whichever side it comes. Among the problems it creates: self-fulfilling prophecies about our 
opponents; creating divisions among Christians; playing into the hands of extremists; distorting our 
positions; and distorting others’ positions, to see enmity in place of mere disagreement. It leaves no 
room for nuanced positions or for middle ground; yet the culture war continues and seems likely to 
involve the mainline churches, fairly or unfairly, as they are attacked by people with grievance, motive, 
method, money and opportunity. 
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INSTITUTE ON RELIGION AND DEMOCRACY (IRD) 

1521 16th St. NW, Suite 300 
Washington D. C. 20005 
(202) 986 1440 

The Institute on Religion and Democracy (IRD) burst onto the national scene in January, 1983, 
when the television show, "60 Minutes," and Readers Digest highlighted the organization in attacks on 
the World and National Councils of Churches. The tiny new organization had found a powerful 
megaphone for its charges that the ecumenical churches were soft on communism and violence. 

IRD had been created in early 1981 by United Methodist evangelist Edmund Robb; AFL-CIO 
staff member David Jessup whose "Jessup Report" earlier had attacked the United Methodist Church’s 
engagements around the world with groups he considered radically leftist; Catholic writer Michael Novak; 
Lutheran pastor Richard John Neuhaus; and Penn Kemble, who had been a union staff member and 
political gadfly. They all had moved from liberal to neoconservative political stances. 

Almost all of IRD’s funds (89 percent) in its first two years of life came from six conservative 
foundations, overwhelmingly from Olin, Smith Richardson and Sarah Scaife. After the enormous national 
publicity, Robb told me IRD was undertaking membership drives to move above 1,000 members and that 
"we should expand rather rapidly." It never did. 

Over die next decade IRD focused on international issues, created denominational organizations 
to press the IRD agenda within denominations, published a monthly newsletter and held occasional 
gatherings to raise questions about the churches. It was deeply supportive of U.S. policy in Central 
America, sought alternatives to the ANC in South Africa and Swapo in Namibia and commented often 
on the situation in Eastern Europe, as surprised and delighted as anyone at the dramatic changes that 
brought an end to the Cold War. But it did not grow as an organization. It made little direct impact on 
the denominations it monitored. Little that it suggested became policy. And it continued to use the 
media to attack the churches as its most "effective" tactic. 

Like other neoconservative groups, IRD had to reconsider its agenda with the end of the Cold 
War. It was in the process of doing that when, like manna from heaven, it bumped into the "RE- 
imagining" ecumenical women’s conference in 1993. Now it had a wedge issue. It helped coordinate 
what became a media phenomenon. The IRD attacks on RE-imagining, arguing from a few out-of- 
context quotes, began in allied journals then brought media reaction six months later, including a 
NightLine program. And "radical feminism" replaced communism as an IRD mantra. 

Other media thrusts since then-on a Christmas-week student conference, on opposition by 
mainline denominations to the Contract with America, for example—have made little headway. (See note 
below on Mark Tooley, the former CIA agent now IRD’s point man for media attacks.) 

Total IRD income was $705,000 in 1992, $484,000 in 1993, and $448,000 (before audit) in 
1994. The slipping funds have led to a reduced staff. For those three years, foundation grants averaged 
just about 80 percent of total income. The bulk still comes from Olin, Smith Richardson and now 
Bradley. Scaife did not make grants in 1992 and 1993. IRD says Scaife has given again but it is not 
clear to me whether that occurred in 1994. 


Membership 

IRD moved to 16th Street in July 1995, about 10 blocks from the White House. It has a staff of 
six: Dianne Knippers, president; Alan Wisdom, vice-president; Mark Tooley, United Methodist 
specialist; Faith McConnell, assistant to the president and Episcopal specialist; Kendrick Smith, half-time 
office manager; Craig Smith, full-time assistant office manager and receptionist. 
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Its quarterly newsletter. Faith and Freedom (until 1993 it was Religion and Democracy, going 
out about 10 times a year), is free and is sent to a list Knippers says is 11,000 long, including many 
copies aimed at members of the denominational boards. She says about 1,000 to 1,100 people are 
"partners," those who contribute at least $25 or more per year. They receive a two-page quarterly, 
"Partnership." President Knippers sends out an occasional paper. Executive Briefing, "for key IRD 
supporters." 

Alan Wisdom says about 350 people are contributing members of Presbyterians for Democracy 
and Religious Freedom (PDRF). More receive quarterly mailings of the two-page Presbyterian Action. 
By the same "strict construction," the UMAction for Faith, Freedom and Family ("family" was added 
this spring) has about 400 members, with more receiving the quarterly two-page United Methodist 
Action; EpiscopalAction for Faith, Freedom and Family, "family" also added this spring, has about 200 
members with more getting the two-page quarterly, Episcopal Action. 

Diane Knippers said, "Our action alerts go out—and this is perhaps one distinction between us and 
some other groups with which we work closely—to activists and activist organizations. We actually go 
to church meetings and lobby, we want those who get our mailings to be active. We do a lot at the 
leadership level of churches but we want to help get people at the local level involved, asking them to 
move beyond thinking about issues and to act on them." 

Board of Directors 

Who is active on the board? President Helen Rhea Stumbo, United Methodist and Blue Bird bus 
heiress who lives in Ft. Valley, Georgia, gives much to IRD and so does Mary Ellen Bork, on the IRD 
staff in the 1980s before she married Robert Bork. So does Kathy Kersten, an attorney from 
Minneapolis, who worked hard on RE-imagining for IRD. New—1994—members are John Boone, an 
insurance underwriter in Nashville and a vigorous president of Presbyterians for Democracy and Religious 
Freedom (PDRF), which was based in Nashville for a number of years before it folded into IRD in 1990, 
and David Stanley, "long active in the United Methodist Church, chair of a law firm and president of an 
investment company in Iowa." George Weigel, whose Ethics and Public Policy Center is nearby, is quite 
involved. Michael Novak is also close at American Enterprise Institute. 

Several active board members of 12 years ago appear to be no longer very engaged. Richard 
John Neuhaus based in New York City rarely comes to the office or to meetings. Ed Robb does not 
appear to be very active. It looks as if Ira Gallaway and Carl F. H. Henry, one in Colorado, the other 
in Wisconsin, are not giving it much time in their retirement years. Ervin Duggan, an aggressive 
president of PDRF a few years ago, is swamped now trying to save funding for the Public Broadcast 
System of which he is president. Penn Kemble is quite busy as deputy director of USIA. David Jessup 
no longer seems engaged. 

Others on the board are Dean Curry, former IRD president Kent Hill, Allan Parrent, John 
Rodgers and Graham Smith. One prominent IRD person in the earlier days, Kerry Ptacek, has not been 
in touch with IRD in some years. He went from IRD to the Presbyterian Lay Committee and continued 
a religious move to the right by attending a very conservative Calvinist seminary, which he also left. 

Dianne Knippers, Alan Wisdom 

Earlier this year I had a chance to ask questions about IRD today in a conversation with Dianne 
Knippers, long-time staff member named president in 1993, and Alan Wisdom, also long-time staff 
member, now executive vice president who directs Presbyterians for Democracy and Religious Freedom. 

Knippers, the daughter of a United Methodist military chaplain, grew up in various places. She 
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is now active in the Truro Episcopal Church, widely thought to be charismatic, in northern Virginia. Its 
best known member is Associate Justice Clarence Thomas. Knippers has a very gracious style but can 
fall back on the sharp language of the neoconservatives, as she did in her inaugural speech in 1993: "The 
once monolithic mainline is now universally acknowledged as the sideline. No longer can the pompous 
prophets of 475 Riverside Drive pretend to represent Christendom." She also recalled letting out 
"whoops every time they played the clip of Richard Neuhaus expressing his outrage ‘When the church 
starts telling lies.’" 

Wisdom is a native of Washington with a strong Latin American interest. He is an elder at 
Georgetown Presbyterian Church, the congregation of his youth. "Dianne and I feel we would be doing 
this work whether we got paid or not," Wisdom suggested. "There is a real sense of call here." 

"We are working very hard on fundraising this year," Knippers said. "We could do so much 
more with greater resources. I used to worry about money a lot. I don’t do that now. We work at it 
hard, of course. But I believe this is the Lord’s organization. He’s going to provide for what we need." 

When asked about IRD’s direction now, Knippers said: "Our purpose is to work for the renewal 
and the reform of the social witness of the churches. We still do a lot on international religious issues, 
particularly religious liberty concerns, but we started, maybe as long as four years ago, to do more on 
green (environmental) theology and more recently the feminist concerns. We are beginning to look at 
domestic issues—see our document from last fall on keeping the covenant with our children’s children. 
We try to focus on things consistent with the name of our organization. Can we sustain democracy 
here?" 

Alan Wisdom added, "Actually our concern in crossing the line into domestic issues (is) the sense 
that there are so many of them and so many other groups were dealing with them, especially abortion 
and sexuality issues, and we had a calling to be involved in international issues. The church needs to be 
more discriminating, and we ourselves want to be disciplined and not take on 48 different things." 

Knippers: "Lots of other moderate to conservative groups out there are dealing with abortion and 
homosexuality. So there were a lot of domestic issues-how do we teach moral values, church-state 
questions, education, things like that. I think too because IRD is ecumenical we are more intentionally 
working with groups in different denominations so we can provide more an umbrella of concerns. 
Provide information, go to national meetings, write articles for journals." 

Wisdom: "We find commissioners who are sympathetic to our concerns at national meetings and 
we provide research and aid to their needs. We were not really meeting the demand for this before. It 
caused some strain because a number of us old-timers have a strong international background. And we 
still have the responsibility to raise issues like international religious liberty even when people in the pews 
are not asking for it. Important to put a spotlight on it. It’s a bit of a balancing act. I split my time with 
IRD and PDRF and still keep my interest in Latin America. 

"The Presbyterian Lay Committee and PDRF work together on several things. We have a kind 
of roundtable of Presbyterian groups-Lay Committee, PDRF, Renewal, some groups that raise mission 
money, charismatic groups, all kinds of groups-and I write articles for the Layman ever so often. I urge 
them not to see renewal as purely a spiritual doctrinal thing; it has to encompass the social witness as 
well. I argue with Presbyterians who think we should have a moratorium on social witness and devote 
all our time to evangelism. If you think social witness is divisive, you have to offer a better alternative. 
Some agendas we agree with. Social witness has to be founded upon the base of gospel witness. We 
have become more explicit on that." 

Keeping the Covenant for our Children’s Children , drafted by Wisdom, was adopted by the board 
earlier this year. It offers guidelines for what IRD will do to combat "the threat to democracy...by a 
departure from a Christian understanding of mutual covenantal responsibilities in society." Political 
threats include extreme individualism; demands for "rights" over "responsibilities"; expecting the state 
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rather than a range of social institutions to satisfy demands; cultivating ethnic and gender differences in 
ways that alienate. Religious threats include U.S. churches’ stressing individual empowerment over the 
community; pushing for state actions—legislation, court decisions, et al-over nourishment of mediating 
institutions; teachings such as "variants of liberation theology and gender feminism"; and practices such 
as demographic quotas that create hostility. A program with 10 points follows, to be carried out 
primarily through Faith and Freedom. "We will also develop a pro-active strategy on selected issues," 
says the statement, "with the denominations we follow." 

"As we have shifted our emphases, there has been a shift in constituencies," Wisdom said at one 
point. "In the last few years we’ve noticed a greater degree of involvement of women—more women on 
the board—people writing in." 


RE-imagining 


How did you get so actively involved in the RE-imagining conference? Dianne Knippers 
replied: "I was at a (UMC) Women’s Division meeting in the spring of ’93. Once a year they have a 
spirituality or theological retreat for staff and directors. This year they decided to send the staff and 
directors to the RE-imagining Conference in lieu of a theological conference. I read the brochure and 
knew that it had a lot of speakers that I disagreed with. And I kind of stuck it away. Sue Cyre also 
learned about the conference, I think through Presbyterian women’s circles, and wanted to cover it 
because the Presbyterians had funds in it. Parker Williamson of the Presbyterian Layman had her call 
me. And I suggested Faye Short, editor of Renew, and Kathy Kersten who lived up there, and some 
other folks. We all went up there to cover it. Last year (after RE-imagining) we hired Sue for about 
eight months as a part-time consultant with us. She did research, writing and a lot of speaking. (Editor’s 
note: Cyre apparently helped Good News and IRD and the Presbyterian Lay Committee put together 
their coordinated response.) Sue appeared in the Layman, Faye Short wrote for Good News, Kathy 
Kersten for First Things, and I did a story for Crisis. 

"I think one thing that happened was providential. Last October—1993just before RE-imagining- 
-we bad put together a consultation for leaders from various renewal groups in various denominations. 
And we wanted to provide an opportunity for these groups to get together. Since the political and social 
issues are the same, we offered briefings on a variety of issues, to share information and ideas. One of 
the people we had lined up to talk about the whole issue of feminism in the church was Kathy Kersten. 
And because the RE-imagining was coming up she talked about it. There was some discussion during 
this time." 

After the conference, Knippers said, "we went on to form the Ecumenical Coalition on Women 
and Society. We wanted to be more intentional about sharing information and addressing issues in 
common and providing an alternative to the radical left and the radical right." 

"We are issuing a call to women of the church who will join with us in affirming an alternative 
to radical feminist ideology," a note says in an IRD publication. The Ecumenical Coalition is housed at 
IRD. Good News, the Mission Society for United Methodists, and IRD jointly sponsor the Evangelical 
Coalition for United Methodist Women, headed by Kaye Short who edits its publication. Renew. 

Isn’t there a danger that IRD will be accused of opportunism? Communism is no longer 
the cutting edge, so you have looked for another issue and now are going after women? "I have 
been interested in the issues of feminism since I was at Good News more than a decade ago, Knippers 
responded. "I told my board when I was being interviewed for this job that this concern would be 
important to what I do here. Radical feminism is a clear threat to the Gospel." (Editor’s note: In her 
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presidential address in October, 1993, just a few weeks before RE-imagining, Knippers did not mention 
feminist issues as among the future directions for IRD.) 

You yourself must have some experience of discrimination against women, not least because 
you have worked with some pretty macho men for the past decade. Do you call yourself a kind of 
feminist? Knippers: "Not everything is a piece of cake for women. And I am grateful for those who 
fought the battles that made it possible for a woman to become president of IRD. I’m proud of our 
board, not only for electing me, but for naming the first woman chair of our board, Helen Rhea Stumbo. 
But our concern is with the radical fringe—1 think that radical feminism is the most serious theological 
attack on the church....In fact I wrote an article for Crisis (September 1994) in which I said: 

Remember the good old days when the liberation theologians were the bad guys? Now 
that we’ve got the neo-pagans, not only at the gates but at the altars, I am tempted to 
look back with some nostalgia. At least the Iiberationists acknowledged the Gospel. But 
today’s bad guys (or, to be less sexist and more accurate, bad gals) are out to prostitute 
it. Strong language? Yes. But the analogy between sexual infidelity and spiritual 
idolatry is not mine; it is an ancient biblical one. 

"But I also think this has a strong political and cultural content. Michael Novak said at one of 
our board meetings that essentially the political and economic debates are settled—not that democracy is 
established everywhere or perfected anywhere, nor is the market economy everywhere, but that is the 
trend and it is accepted and is the trend in the world. Cultural questions will now be the battleground. 
I think the women’s issue intersects with questions of how society is shaped." 

Wisdom: "We are also trying to use the resources in the scriptures to apply to current issues, 
feminism just being one of those. You don’t have to go outside the Christian tradition, you don’t have 
to turn to another faith to defend the rights of women, or human rights in general. Resources are there. 
I said about the last Presbyterian General Assembly that there has been a pattern of a big social issue 
coming into being—whether it is nuclear war, environment, feminism or whatever—bringing a feeling in 
many circles that we have to turn our theology upside down, that this one issue has to become the center 
of our theology. You don’t have to do this to address these legitimate concerns. That’s where we differ 
from some people on the right who deny that these are legitimate concerns, that there is oppression going 
on. Our point is that we have the resources within the Christian tradition to address these concerns, that 
we don’t deny them and we don’t give up the tradition, in whole or in part." 


Beijing 

IRD’s Ecumenical Coalition on Women and Society (ECWS) put together a team of women from 
a variety of groups to attend the September World Conference on Women in Beijing. A spokesperson 
said that "We are not confident that the delegations from the U.S. Protestant churches, such as the 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, or United Methodist, will represent the views of the vast majority of women in 
these denominations." Knippers said in March that the draft Platform for Action for the conference 
represents "an arrogant, intrusive, and comprehensive experiment in social engineering and restructuring 
society." Because this delegation of 16 at most will have no impact on the NGO conference of an 
expected 40,000 women from around the world—indeed, its public statements seemed totally western, 
showing no experience of third world women’s realities—this trip appeared designed to try to create some 
more media criticism of U.S. church women. IRD’s press release did make the Washington Times. 

(As the Beijing women’s conference neared, potential delegates received briefings from State 
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Department officials warning them that if they broke China’s laws, they would be tried by China’s laws. 
"You may be thinking of taking a lot of Bibles," Georgia A. Rogers, director of State’s consular affairs 
told a group July 11. "That is not a good idea. They don’t like that." No suggestion that IRD’s group 
planned to do that. But earlier, the Winter/1995 Episcopal Action discussed the need for Bibles in China 
and said, "In a country so bereft of Bibles that one pastor says his house church has not seen a copy of 
the Bible in 27 years, many see the Bible smugglers as allies of the church." No credit given to the 
mainline denominations for the help they have provided the China Christian Council’s Amity Foundation, 
which has printed almost 10 million Bibles in the past decade.) 

South Africa 

Would you agree that your work on southern Africa has been skewed? Neuhaus supported 
Buthelezi 10 years ago in your newsletter, you attacked the WCC for supporting ANC and Swapo, 
you had faint praise for Mandela, always calling for a third force. "Things in South Africa have 
turned out in a way some call miraculous," Wisdom responded. "So far the ANC and Nelson Mandela- 
long may he live—have shown an ability to change and to reconcile that we did not foresee. The changes 
in the position in the South African government were also not seen. 

"So our vision of the situation there was not perfect; I’m not sure whose was. I do think we 
raised legitimate concerns about whether the ANC was a democratic institution, about its links to the 
Soviet block, about its own ideology, its commitment to human rights, about the kind of system it wanted 
to install. We are grateful to God that so far the answers to those questions have been positive." 

Ecumenical Student Conference 

(Note: More than 1,800 college students gathered in St. Louis just after Christmas for 
Celebrate!, a student Christian conference organized by mainline Protestant churches. Mark Tooley 
attended for IRD and produced a technically inferior press release that quoted himself, no students, and 
almost no speakers. Tooley felt that the conference, "Celebrate! sadly proves that despite the outrage 
over RE-imagining excess, oldline church leaders are abandoning traditional beliefs in favor of a radical 
theological and political agenda." One example of the excess: Episcopal pastor Ida Johnson "cited 
homelessness and ‘corporate greed’ as signs that the ‘American dream’ is dead." The only responses to 
the press release were in allied places like Good News and Presbyterian Layman.) 

That press release on the student conference would be used by no serious editor. It was all 
assertion and no substance. What was that all about? Wisdom responded that to "promote a liberal 
left view at an ecumenical conference as the only position is not right." Knippers said she thought it was 
irresponsible "particularly to invite Rita Nakashima Brock to speak to students....Rita Brock’s theology 
is off the wall. She not only did RE-imagining but its follow : up in November. And she exemplifies this 
radical feminist problem." (Editor’s note: Brock’s RE-imagining speech, reprinted in Church and 
Society, won the 1994 Associated Church Press award for outstanding theological reflection over 
submissions from about 50 other magazines.) 

Washington Offices 

IRD published Prophets & Politics: Handbook on the Washington Offices of U.S. Churches 
in early 1994. It was written by Roy Howard Beck, best known for his incendiary attacks on the United 
Methodist Church largely in the United Methodist Reporter several years ago. The purpose of the 
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book: "to help you evaluate your denomination’s witness in Washington (and) to work for reform..." 
The book has a lot of useful factual information and much tendentious commentary. Beck--now 
Washington editor of the Social Contract-is on an anti-immigration kick. So he writes that the United 
Methodist and Presbyterian Washington offices "depart radically from the pattern of the other offices. 
Their professional staff members are divided virtually equally between European and Non-European 
Americans." The Presbyterians, he points out, have a program staff that is 50 percent non-European 
Americans. On another page it becomes clear that the Presbyterian program staff numbers four. (Many 
of the offices Beck describes are located in the Methodist Building, across from the Supreme Court. 
Traditionally, a few members of Congress have lived in apartments there. In recent years that has 
included Speaker of the House, Newt Gingrich.) 

Mark Tooley 

Mark Tooley was attending a Good News board meeting the day I visited the IRD office. So I 
talked with him on the phone a few weeks later. Tooley worked for the CIA from 1986 to 1994 as a 
"reports officer." He joined IRD in November; he had "always been a fan of the efforts of the IRD” 
through his work in his church, Pender UMC in Fairfax, Virginia. He left the CIA because he was 
"bored and had no interest in going overseas." He was a government major at Georgetown University 
and began working at the CIA while a college senior. He says about 40 percent of his time is given to 
UMC matters, reading the denominational publications, attending meetings, overseeing the UM 
newsletter, writing for Faith and Freedom. A UMC committee of about 10 advisers will meet quarterly. 

Soon after his “press release" on the December student conference, Tooley attended Foundry United 
Methodist Church (on 16th Street near the new IRD office) where President and Mrs. Clinton and Senator 
and Mrs. Dole have often attended. He turned that into an attack on Foundry’s highly regarded minister, 
Philip Wogaman, former dean of Wesley Theological Seminary, and suggested that the Doles might be 
leaving because Wogaman was too liberal. Former Moral Majority spokesperson Cal Thomas picked up 
the story in his column in the Moonie paper, Washington Times, and then the New York Times and 
Washington Post passed along the gossip. (At this writing the Doles have made no official statements.) 

Tooley also found out from a Newsweek interview with Hillary Clinton that she had saved her 
copies of motive, the fine United Methodist student magazine known for its art that ceased publishing 
in 1970. She had found a motive article by SDS president, Carl Oglesby, persuasive against the war in 
Vietnam. (A longer version of Oglesby’s article and a provocative piece by theologian Richard Shaull 
came together in a book called Containment and Change and sold widely to students through the 
National Student Christian Federation.) Tooley wrote this up in the American Spectator (3/95). 

In June 1995, Tooley prepared another IRD press release criticizing the Washington church 
offices, the NCC, and other church agencies for some negative comments about the Contract with 
America. Strangely, the House’s work on the contract had ended by the time of the release. "Whatever 
its excesses, the Religious Right commands a genuine constituency,” Knippers was quoted to say. "The 
Religious Left, on the other hand, is largely comprised of oldline denominations whose members do not 
share their church leaders’ partisan agenda." I saw no use of this release anywhere. On the public 
evidence, Tooley has energy and venom but he’s tendentious and surprisingly ineffective. 
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INSTITUTE ON RELIGION AND DEMOCRACY 
FOUNDATION FUNDING 



1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Bradley 

150,000 

140,000 

70,000 

70,000 

Earhart 



9,700 

9,750 

Fieldstead & Comp. 
(Ahmanson) 


58,960 

234,135 


JM Foundation 



22,000 

— 

ME Foundation 


6,000 

5,000 


Olin 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Randolph 



22,000 


Shell 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Smith 

Richardson 

150,000 

161,000 

161,000 

165,000 

Sarah Scaife 

100,000 

125,000 





E L Wiegard 

42,000 





World Vision (joint project) 30,000 


Figures are taken from foundation annual reports, foundation form 990s, and IRD 
990s. Totals are not given because some figures may be missing or vary slightly from 
audited reports. 
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INSTITUTE ON RELIGION AND PUBLIC LIFE (RPL) 

156 Fifth Avenue, Suite 400 
New York, New York 10010 
(212) 627 1985 

Religion and Public Life, its brochure says, "is an interreligious, nonpartisan research and 
education institute whose purpose is to advance a religiously informed public philosophy for the ordering 
of public life." 

Perhaps most people would recognize the Institute’s president, Richard John Neuhaus, the 
Catholic priest, speaker, writer and provocateur, more readily than the organization itself. What he does 
now is not that different from what he has done for a long time, under other titles and as a Lutheran 
pastor. 

Neuhaus has always had the ability to bring his ideas to public attention as speaker, editorialist 
and author. As a founder of Clergy and Laity Concerned about Vietnam, he was widely quoted in his 
opposition to the war. After 17 years as pastor of a low-income interracial Lutheran church in Brooklyn, 
in 1984 he began to edit first a newsletter, then a magazine, and also hold forums for The Rockford 
Institute, a conservative organization based in Rockford, Illinois. He clashed later with Rockford over 
articles in their own publication he called antisemitic and nativist; they accused him of alienating some 
of their funders. The result was a dramatic moment in 1989, reported on the front page of the New York 
Times, when staff from Illinois showed up unannounced, ousted Neuhaus, changed the locks and left him 
on the street with trash bags full of material looking for a taxi. This incident became part of several 
events called the clash of "paleoconservatives" with "neoconservatives." 

His conversion to Catholicism in 1990—in essence, he said, because he felt the Roman Catholic 
Church had undertaken in Vatican II the reforms that gave rise to Lutheranism-and his ordination into 
the priesthood a year later also received major attention. John Cardinal O’Connor performed the mass 
at die ordination, William Buckley, Mary Ellen Bork and Avery Dulles were participants in the 
ceremony, and Michael Novak and William Simon were in attendance. 

RPL is located at the comer of 5th Avenue and 20th Street, in a place once known as the 
Presbyterian Building because it contained the Presbyterian Mission Board (which moved to 475 Riverside 
Drive in the early 1960s). Also in the building were the International Missionary Council (which merged 
with the WCC in 1961) and the WCC North American office. 

RPL has six staff: Neuhaus, president and editor-in-chief, First Things; James Nuechterlein, 
associate director and editor. First Things; Davida Goldman, assistant director; Matthew Berke, 
managing editor. First Things; Joseph Bottum, associate editor, First Things; Barbara Sypieo, 
administrative staff. Midge Decter, who had been IRPL distinguished fellow, retired early this year and 
moved to Washington with her husband, Norman Podhoretz, who also departed his long-time 
neoconservative voice. Commentary. 

First Things--the prime business of RPL-comes out 10 times a year, is attractively packaged, 
usually has 72 pages or more, and is divided among opinion pieces, articles, extensive book reviews and 
15 pages or so of "The Public Square," Neuhaus’ thoughts. It listed its paid circulation as 25,129 mail 
subscriptions, 2,100 newsstand sales as of October 1, 1994, in its annual Postmaster’s statement. Which 
means it’s doing well, up from about 19,000 two years earlier. Neuhaus says he would not be surprised 
if paid circulation reached 30,000 by the end of 1995. He had said in 1990 that if circulation reached 
5,000 in five years, it would be worth doing, and 10,000 would be a great success. He saw 20,000 as 
an optimistic total for "an intellectual journal." It was five years old in March 1995. 

First Things is a journal of opinion, and, as its editor James Nuechterlein wrote last October, 
that sometimes requires polemics. "It would be disingenuous of us to pretend to an attitude of 
disinterestedness and neutrality in the culture wars that rage about us.” 
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I asked Neuhaus, during an interview in his office, how he put RPL together so quickly after 
your clash with Rockford? "John Howard, the president of Rockford, who had read my stuff over the 
years, came out and proposed, in 1984, that we set up the Rockford Institute on Religion and Society. 
The only publication we had then was the monthly Religion and Society Report. That did very well. 
In 1986 This World, which had been started by Irving Kristol, was handed over to me because Irving 
thought it should have a more theological base. Then in ’89, when the blowup came with Rockford, 
legally they had the right to claim everything." 

Neuhaus smiles, purses his lips, and says, "It wasn’t very nice of them buttttttt...they did. So 
we then had to consider what we were going to do. We were in the odd position that most of the funding 
for what we did came through Rockford but was clearly earmarked for us. Rockford was very dumb for 
doing this. It was suicidal. They undercut their funding. So at first I thought, I’ll show them and 
establish the same program they had. But then I thought of combining the two, with the back of the book 
containing the report. And it took off." 

RPL got a big boost by 1990 funding from the same foundations that support IRD and EPPC. 
According to unofficial figures (taken from foundation annual reports), the Institute got a healthy 
$734,500. Bradley gave $300,000; Carthage (headed by Richard Mellon Scaife, who thereafter gave 
through Sarah Scaife) $175,000; Olin, $100,000; Smith Richardson, $100,000; and Pew, $59,500. 

And you still have the support of your friends? "Yes, but our single biggest source of support 
is the magazine," Neuhaus said, "which will bring in something like $600,000 this year....The magazine 
is not self-supporting and may never be but the majority support is from subscriptions." 

(In 1993, when circulation was smaller, 65 percent [$896,000] of RPL’s total income of $1,383 
million came from foundations; 31 percent [$426,000] from subscriptions, advertising and list rentals; 
and 3 percent [$42,000] from contributions. The 1993 foundation grants: Bradley, $400,000; Sarah 
Scaife, $100,000; Smith Richardson, $100,000; Olin, $90,000; Lilly, $88,500; Ahmanson, $50,000; 
Gilder, $50,000; JM, $15,000. That leaves about $2,500 unaccounted for.) 

What does the Institute do beyond the magazine? "We have a number of colloquia—on Jewish 
Christian relations, social ethics (named for Paul Ramsey), theology (named for Avery Dulles, of course, 
who chairs it), and we have conferences we run on a host of questions. With our name, almost nothing 
you can’t address. And a number of research fellows writing books-one, on Jewish-Christian relations, 
marriage law. And ad hoc meetings, one-day types. About 3-400 people, mainly academics, are 
involved in a network that is kept churning all die time. The largest group would be either moral 
theologians or ethicists, philosophers, lots of law professors (church-state relations etc.) and bioethicists, 
to deal with medical questions." (Note: RPL’s most visible event each year is the Erasmus Lecture, 
established in 1985, which has brought such people as Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, Canadian novelist 
Robertson Davies and theologian Wolfhart Pannenberg to New York to speak before several hundred 
people. It was given in 1995 by Midge Decter, departing RPL senior fellow.) 

How does this operation mesh with your role as a priest? "I say mass every day at Immaculate 
Conception down on 14th street and hear confessions. I teach one course at St. Joseph’s Seminary. Then 
this is what the Cardinal considers to be my apostolate." 

How do you feel about the label neoconservative? "Well, I’m called one and I am weary of 
protesting. Generally Irving Kristol’s succinct definition is ‘a liberal who has been mugged by reality.’ 
Someone who is a liberal and has had second thoughts about the nature of liberalism. You are a 
neoconservative in part because of the associations you have. I mean, we do not accept money or 
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funding for projects from foundations like Ford or Rockefeller or MacArthur. I’ve turned down money 
from such sources. Because there are too many ideological or political strings attached. I will not accept 
funding from any one who puts such strings on what we do, aside from the performance of our stated 
project. 

"So then part of being called a neoconservative is the company you keep and part is the funding 
you get. The very dramatic change in the past 20 years in what it means to be a liberal is part of this. 
I think I said in the last round of the (Christian) Century’s "How My Mind Has Changed" series, that 
back in the 60s, I think in ’63, that I wrote, I hope always to be religiously orthodox, culturally 
conservative; politically liberal and economically pragmatic. That’s my quadrilateral, so to speak. And 
I’m still very comfortable with that. The change in the past 30 years has been other people’s definitions 
of political liberal. I think I’m still very much the political liberal I was in the 1960s. I was never part 
of the 60s counterculture scene, the drugs, Woodstock, all those things I thought were a distractions and 
a debasement of the movement I was actively engaged with. 

Twice in the last year you have been very much involved in conversations with evangelicals. 
(One was release of a statement called Evangelicals and Catholics Together .! How do you evaluate 
the response to that? Is it moving? "Evangelicals and Catholics Together is a very important 
initiative. It’s strongly supported by Rome. It caused a very considerable controversy among 
evangelicals. Two books are already out and two are in the works attacking the agreement. Chuck 
Colson and Bill Bright (key evangelicals involved) have taken a lot of heat. But signs are that it will 
carry the day. Some of us are doing a book which will expand what we expect it to do. 

"The big controversy has been on the theological questions, particularly justification by faith alone 
by some super-Calvinist elements of the evangelical side. It will be interesting to see how this plays itself 
out. On it will hang in part how evangelicals view themselves theologically." 

You and Michael Novak also spoke to the Christian Coalition last summer. Is that a piece 
with this? "No, it’s different. The prime importance of Evangelicals and Catholics Together is 
theological and spiritual. With the attendant sets of social and cultural tasks attached. Obviously the 
conversations with the Christian Coalition focus on the social, cultural, and political. But I think it is 
vitally important that this vibrant resurgence of political activism in American life be brought into 
ecumenical conversation with other Christians." 

Does the conversation between black and white Pentecostals in Memphis fit into the 
Evangelical-Catholic framework? "I think that’s very important. One of the most important things that 
could happen religiously and socially in America would be an awakening of the black churches. Which, 
although much embattled, remain the only major resource for many urban people. I take the 
reconciliation as an important step. There are only a few now but their numbers will have to grow of 
black leaders in the country who are prepared to say that the inspiration and leadership of Dr. King have 
for the past 25 years been betrayed by the civil rights establishment. Because we have to recapture a 
vibrant sense of Dr. King’s classic liberalism. Which means self-reliance, taking responsibility for one’s 
life situation and aspirations. That’s going to be tough." 

Invective 


You have the reputation for rather direct invective in your public style. Do you have any 
regrets about that? "I’m not sure what is meant by that." Well, like the time you said on "60 
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Minutes" that church leaders were lying to the people of God. "I didn’t say that. There’s a difference 
between saying that this is wrong, but saying of a person, you are a liar." 

This is part of what Neuhaus said on "60 Minutes," January 23 1983. 

What worries me most indeed is when the church starts telling lies. When we start to 
just sheer telling lies. And when we start telling lies about countries where people are 
being imprisoned and tortured and slaughtered as in Indochina, for example, after the 
American withdrawal. And we paint a rosy picture of this and pretend that in painting 
a rosy picture of the sufferings of the poor, in making excuses for those who oppress the 
poor that one is speaking on behalf of the poor. So we have religious leaders who go 
to countries which are massively repressive regimes in which Christians are in jail, are 
being tortured, have been killed by die thousands, and they go to those countries and our 
religious dignitaries consort with the persecutors of the Church of Christ. This is evil. 

This is wrong. This discredits the church as social witness, it undermines any elementary 
notion of justice. We have to turn this around. 

NCC House of Cards 

"I think it is quite astonishing that in 1981 when the initiatives such as "60 Minutes" and IRD 
and Readers Digest came up that the National Council of Churches was a very major institution in 
American life. Comparable to Harvard University, American Medical Association, a major player in 
American public life. And in a little more than a decade it has for all practical purposes disappeared. 
This has surprised me, shocked me, saddened me. In regard to the NCC, to denominations like the 
United Methodists and Presbyterians. Certainly my intention and my call was for renewal, first of all 
for theological and spiritual renewal, then of the churches’ social witness. But we pushed that deck of 
cards and it collapsed. It is an amazing thing that so entrenched a part of the American social scene.... 

"I looked the other day at a book of former heads of denominations talking about their 
experiences. It was 20 people reflecting on what went wrong. One person said it was the reflections of 
the last leadership of the established churches facing disestablishment. This is self-delusion of the highest 
order. What in fact it is the self-immolation of one slice of Protestant reality. And this is what one 
person calls self-circulation of the elites. Because clearly evangelical Protestantism is moving with 
remarkable rapidity to constitute itself at least for all public purposes as the Protestant establishment. 
You read these interviews with leaders and you realize they have no idea what’s gone on. They talk 
about being misunderstood and having their constituencies go conservative. Some day, another 
generation, someone is going to write the story of what happened from, say, 1975-1990. It will be a sad 
story, a disastrous story. Despite what some of my critics think, I think it’s bad for the churches and 
bad for the country. The people on whose watch this happened have a lot to answer for." 

Maybe. But don’t you also see currents going on in the churches, just as we have had for 
35 years in the U.S. presidency that were beyond heroic individual leadership? And doesn’t the 
same pattern occur in evangelical churches? "Oh, I understand that argument. But I am not persuaded 
by it, I really am not. I think the problem was essentially theological and intellectual. A Mark Noll or 
a Bob Handy might go back and trace a continuum from the Liberal-Conservative wars of the 1920s, 
coming on up. And that perhaps it was actually delayed in arriving. But I don’t think so. If you look 
at what the Niebuhrs provided in the 1940s and 1950s, that was but a blip and the so-called progressive 
leadership of Protestants thought they were passe by the 1960s. The more the leaders lost their 
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constituencies the more they felt they were prophetic. Not prophetic but alienated from the American 
experiment. Which left the field to our evangelical conservative brethren. They should not have the 
field to themselves to the extent they do now. 


Abortion 

"The most decisive break I made with liberals—it was later I realized how profound this was—was 
on the question of abortion. It was called liberalized abortion in the New York debate then. And I 
argued, in an article in Commonweal, that as liberals we should be on the side of the unborn. The 
liberal position should always be to expand the definition of accepting responsibility. The liberal flag was 
planted on the wrong side. And I think in retrospect not only if one looks at mainline/oldline Protestant 
leadership, and if one looks at the moderate left in American politics, I expect a historian 100 years from 
now might well see that the most important misstep of liberals was getting locked into its abortion 
position. It locked itself into a position so narrow and so ideological that it foreclosed its electoral 
future." 



FOUNDATION FUNDING 
INSTITUTE ON RELIGION AND PUBLIC LIFE 



1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Ahmanson 



50,000 

50,000 

Bradley 

300,000 

375,000* 

370,000 

400,000 

Carthage 
(Mellon Scaife) 

175,000 




Gilder 



25,000 

50,000 

JM 



15,000 

15,000 

Lilly 



181,810 

88,500 

Olin 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

90,000 

Pew 

59,500 




Sarah Scaife 


175,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Smith Richardson 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 


1994 


These figures are taken from foundation annual reports, foundation form 990s, and RPL 
form 990s. No totals are given because the figures are not audited and some sums may be missing. 
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ETHICS AND PUBLIC POLICY CENTER (EPPC) 


1015 Fifteenth Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 682 1200 


George Weigel, the youngest member by about 15 years in the Neuhaus-Novak-Weigel Catholic 
neocon triumvirate, arrived at EPPC in 1989. He replaced founder Ernest Lefever who had begun the 
EPPC in 1976 and who spent considerable time attacking the World and National (where he had once 
worked) Councils of Churches, especially in a controversial little book. From Amsterdam to Nairobi: 
The World Council of Churches and the Third World. 

Lefever, as many who read this will remember, garnered some notoriety when he was nominated 
by President Reagan for the State Department’s Human Right’s job and was not confirmed after much- 
publicized hearings. Lefever is listed as a senior fellow and in the recent past has received some 
compensation but no longer maintains an office at EPPC. 

In an interview earlier this year, Weigel parried questions about the earlier EPPC, saying that 
he had a firm foundation on which to build but "I made it quite clear to the board before my selection 
that I had my own direction I wanted to go." 

What he wanted—and I paraphrase—was a place where a civil but sharply focused exploration of 
the intersection of religion and society could occur. The Center supports the development of a long-term 
faith, not a passing fancy. It is much more interested in questions of culture than it is of electoral 
politics, of plumbing the foundations of citizenship more than pursuing a legislative agenda. 

The most common method of work appears to be seminars of reasonably diverse people that in 
some cases produce a book. An example is the 1994 paperback. Disciples & Democracy: Religious 
Conservatives and the Future of American Politics (Eerdmans). Based on a day-and-a-half seminar 
of 26 people held in December 1993, it contained essays and responses from men ranging from the 
religious and political far right to the near center of thought: Ralph Reed, Fred Barnes, Richard Land, 
Michael Barone, Allen Hertzke, Michael Farris, E. J. Dionne Weigel and others. The book was edited 
by Michael Cromartie, EPPC senior fellow and head of the Evangelicals Studies Project. 

Another book, Religious Liberty in the Supreme Court: The Cases that Define the Debate 
Over Church and State (Terry Eastland, editor), came out in 1993. It brings together-in 500 pages- 
excerpts from all key religious decisions by the court along with comment at the time from magazines 
and newspapers. 

Weigel had reached the EPPC through a series of jobs and experiences that have produced a long 
resume. Key positions were "scholar in residence" at the World Without War Council in Seattle from 
1977 through 1984 (he was on the IRD board from the very first, even from Seattle); he served for one 
year as senior research fellow at the Earhart Foundation; and he was president of the James Madison 
Foundation which was in many ways the Washington office of World Without War Council from 1985- 
1989. He has written nine books, the most recent Idealism Without Illusions: U.S. Foreign Policy in 
the 1990s; his major effort came out in 1987 and is called Tranquillitas Ordinis: The Present Failure 
and Future Promise of American Catholic Thought on War and Peace. He has more major pieces 
in Neuhaus’s First Things than perhaps anyone else. Neuhaus says no one writes better about faith and 
culture. Weigel has a weekly column in Catholic papers, is on the IRD and RPL (Neuhaus) boards and 
in 1991 became a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. Four times a year he writes American 
Purpose, "a commentary on the peace, freedom and security debate." Weigel brought it to the EPPC 
with him. It goes out free to about 2,500 "religious, political and intellectual leaders and activists in the 
U.S. and abroad." 

The EPPC office is well located and physically imposing, "obviously a former law office," he 
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laughed. Off a large entrance space is a conference room that can seat more than 30 and does for the 
multiple seminars, and at least eight modest-sized offices and a large director’s office. 

Staff include Vice President Robert Royal, Senior Fellow Michael Cromartie, Senior Fellow 
Michael Uhlmann, Terry Eastland (now editor of Forbes FYI but still relating to EPPC), Book Editor 
Betty Gray, Senior Editor Carol Griffith, and seven admi nistrative staff. 

When I asked Weigel if any one person was associated with the EPPC’s work comparable to 
Cardinal O’Connor’s relationship with Neuhaus’ center, he laughed and pointed to his picture with the 
Pope. Then he said, "I’d drop so many names that it would sound immodest. But we are in touch with 
many people, Catholic and otherwise." (In fact he and Neuhaus had dinner with the Pope in October.) 
He did not like it that in The New Rite, profiles of Catholic right groups put out by Catholics for a Free 
Choice, EPPC received attention. "I am Catholic and I am in touch with many Catholics. Catholics are 
very much part of the Center’s ongoing dialogues. But Terry Eastland (former spokesperson for the 
Justice Department during the Reagan-Bush years) is a strong Presbyterian and we had Orthodox Father 
Alexander here for four years working with Orthodox. Michael Cromartie is doing a very interesting 
job with 30 young evangelicals each month. Now we are co-publishers with Eerdmans (Lutheran) on all 
our books. And on it goes." 

He clearly enjoys the gathering of joumalists—mostly not religion writers-several times a year. 
"I think we have made a real impact through these seminars on the seriousness with which the 
Washington Post now gives to the religious and ethical dimensions of stories ." 

And are you at ease with the label neoconservative? "I have been a pro-democracy, pro-human 
rights neocon from the git-go." 

I asked him about a confused financial matter referred to in New Rite. "If you’re talking about 
that nonsense that was in the Catholics for a Free Choice’s thing, that was all garbage. That was just 
a ridiculously sloppy piece of work. I don’t know where they got that....Just making a mountain out 
of a molehill. (With strong emotion) Why are you guys always looking for money problems? It’s the 
standard IRD question. Why don’t you just assume....We are audited every year by competent CPAs. 
We have nothing to hide." But, I said gently, EPPC’s history with Nestle was that at one point it 
did hide something. (Lefever did not get the State Department Human Rights job in part because the 
EPPC had received more money from Nestle—which considered it a key asset in opposing the boycott— 
than he said to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee.) "That was before my time." 

Do you have memberships? "No, we have an associates program in which individual donors give 
$35, $50, $200, up to $1,000 and are attached to the Center in various ways." ($35 gets you the 
quarterly newsletter and one essay; $500 gets you that and American Purpose, American Character 
edited by Robert Royal, five books, three essays.) "There’s never been membership. We have several 
hundred donors ranging from $35 to $1,000. I should probably be more aggressive about this. About 
85 percent of our money is foundation money." 

You have generous friends there. "We have good friends who believe in what we are doing 
and support us at a serious level. I think we give them, and they agree with this, a very good return on 
their investment. Look at that 16-page list of what we did in 1994. Every year when we revise that I 
am happily surprised at the number of things that have happened in a year. We run a very tight 
operation. We kept income and outgo in balance, even going through a boa constrictor there for a 
couple of years. Our income has ranged from about $1.1 to $1.3 million in my six years here and 
meanwhile the program has intensified by 50 percent. And another thing. None of the top ten 
foundations will give us money." 
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1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 1994 

Bradley 

305,000 

305,000 

207,930 

215,390 270,0 

W.H. Brady 

Foundation (Milwaukee, N.C.) 


15,000 

15,000 


Earhart Fdn (Ann Arbor) 


15,350 

10,000 


Fieldstead & Comp. 
(Ahmanson, Irvine) 



20,000 

50,000 

Glenmede (Few) Trust 


150,000 



i 

Homeland Fdn NYC 


20,000 

14,000 


William & Flora Hewlett 


50,000 



Claude & Ann Nelson 

Harrison Charitable Fdn 



25,000 


Jacques Maritain Ctr 
(Notre Dame) 


20,000 



Joseph Meyerhoff Fund (Balt.) 



11,000 


Mobil Corp 


10,000 

10,000 


National End. for 

Democracy (NED) 


2,984 

140,612 

215,000 

Olin 

100,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

Pew 

57,500 

56,500 

75,000 

75,000 

Rockwell Int. 


15,000 

15,000 


Smith Richardson 


200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Sarah Scaife 

150,000 

175,000 

175,000 

175,000 

These are almost certainly correct individual figures. But some things may be missing. The 
audited statement says EPPC got $1,193,567 in 1992 in "gifts, grants and contributions," $1,041,651 in 


1993. 
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MICHAEL NOVAK 

AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE 
1150 17th St NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 862 5886 

Michael Novak-writer, lecturer, publisher~has made his own journey from left to 
neoconservative (or Whig, see below). No longer considered among his major writings, compiled by 
Derek Cross, are A Theology of Radical Politics which pictures him in love beads, and a book he co¬ 
authored opposing the Vietnam war. He is included in this paper not because he runs an independent 
organization—the American Enterprise Institute (AEI) is his base—but because of his importance to the 
neoconservative cause. He does publish Crisis and has had a key role in founding and sustaining IRD. 
And Olin made $85,560 available in 1993 to support his AEI program. 

Novak has been with the AEI for 17 years, the last several as the George Frederick Jewett 
Scholar in Religion, Philosophy, and Public Policy. Among his AEI colleagues: Charles Murray (The 
Bell Curve), Norman Omstein, Robert Bork, Dick Cheney, Lynne Cheney, Richard Perle, Herbert Stein, 
William Schneider, Ben Wattenberg, Irving Kristol, Jeane Kirkpatrick and Dinesh D’Souza. 

Novak, who taught at Syracuse, Stanford and SUNY, says AEI is far preferable to a university. 
Among other things, "you have a much closer, more creative and far more compatible exchange among 
colleagues here.” I asked him if-absent tenure-anyone was ever asked to leave. "All the time. You’d 
be surprised. Some people just run out of ideas." AEI is located across the street from the National 
Geographic. 

One reason to visit with Novak, who with Weigel and Neuhaus form a powerful neoconservative 
Catholic trio, is that this is a time of great recognition. In 1994 he received the Templeton Prize for 
Progress in Religion with its $1 million prize (John Templeton wants it always to be more than the Nobel 
award); Charles Colson won it in 1993. In October, 1994, he received a $50,000 International Prize 
from the Institution for World Capitalism. Letters at that event came from, among others, Reagan, 
Clinton and Margaret Thatcher who says in her autobiography that she was much influenced by Novak’s 
writing on the ethics of capitalism and democracy. The Pope issued Centesimus Annus two years ago 
on economic ethics and conservatives seized on the free market part and Novak has been quoted to 
observe: "I must say I’m quite gratified to see so many passages (in Centesimus Annus) seeming to 
reflect passages from my own work....I was very glad to see it given such a big megaphone." 

It has also been a time of negative recognition. National Catholic Reporter (1/13/95) had a five- 
page slam of Novak called "Acclaim, disdain, and a big prize follow his pen from left to right." It was 
widely read, at least by Novak’s critics. Six weeks later, I asked him how he reacted to it. "I have it. 
But I haven’t read it yet. A friend who has says it’s quite nasty. But perhaps not as bad as in the past." 

Crisis 

I wanted to know about Crisis, which comes out six times a year, the magazine Novak started 
in 1982 and named at first Catholicism in Crisis. In 1984 in Confessions of a Catholic, Novak wrote 
that he no longer felt at home with magazines he used to write for, like Christianity and Crisis, 
Commonweal, and National Catholic Reporter. "A drift to the left, both in theology and politics, has 
taken these magazines out of the orbit of what used to be called liberal Catholicism or biblical realism." 

Crisis has a circulation of between 8,000 to 9,000 and he said: "We just don’t have the money 
to do the mailings we need to do. Therefore we have constant attrition. I suppose 10,000 was the 
highest it ever reached." He said he had tried but had not been able to get foundation support for it. 
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"I was editor for the past two years only because Dinesh (D’Souza) was writing two books. I’ve 
finished up now; in fact Deal Hudson (professor of philosophy at Fordham, on extended leave, and 
president of the American Maritain Association) has actually done the work since September—it’s shown 
a marked improvement-and he is now the editor." 

How does it differ from First Things? "Oh, they’re more upscale than we are. Their articles 
are more demanding than ours. We are addressing a lay audience, many of whom do not have graduate 
or professional degrees. And it’s important. There’s no conservative voice for Catholics otherwise." 
Novak thinks Crisis could have 20-30,000 readers, if it had the ability to publicize itself. They raise 
about $150,000 a year. Late in the interview I found out that he had given $100,000 of his million dollar 
prize as a one-for-one challenge grant. It has been met. 

How do you spend your time these days? Novak had just come back from lecturing on St. 
Thomas in Houston and said he lectures two or three times as month. He talks on the phone fairly often 
with Weigel and Neuhaus, "calling things to each other’s attention. I do like to attend the discussions 
Richard (Neuhaus) has in New York. They are terrific. Better than graduate seminars. For my own 
education I try to get up there, about once a month." We talked a bit about the three-week seminar in 
Krakow, Poland, he, Weigel, Neuhaus, and a couple others do each July. "That takes a lot of time. I 
contracted to do it for five years." 

"But my main vocation," Novak said, "I have come to see, is to write. I’ve been offered all 
kinds of jobs over the years. And I see myself in them sometimes, but what I know I was made to do 
and I should stick with are the books. I’m just not as good in other things. I thought I would be good 
as an editor but I really wasn’t. Books." 

He is currently working on two or three books. Business as a Vocation is the one he wants to 
finish first. "Of all the elites,” he said, "study after study shows business elites, as well as military and 
athletes, are the most religious. They see what they are doing as a calling, understanding their role in 
religious as well as business terms." 

He is also working on a manuscript on the American founding, asking whether our current 
relativism is a direct result or whether that is an aberration. "Some Catholics are writing harshly critical 
stuff about the founding. I want to look at it more carefully. The debate over the size of the government 
also gets into this. The New Deal expansion was a radical departure. John Dewey has a little book 
written in 1935 justifying his support for Roosevelt. Until then liberal had meant freedom from the 
state....The welfare state is in trouble all over the world, facing the crisis socialism did 10 years ago." 

Did you have any reaction to RE-imagining? "Only through Diane Knippers. I think Diane 
did a piece on it in Crisis for us. She’s very good. Always one of our (IRD’s) most active staff, very 
good at going out and enlisting people, getting money, a nice quiet gentle manner, a very clear head for 
where she stands. I try to go to IRD board meetings when I can." 

Are you comfortable being called a neoconservative? "I never have been. It’s a term invented 
15 years ago by Michael Harrington when calling someone conservative was a deep insult; putting neo 
on it was to intensify the insult. It was a way to cast someone out of polite discourse. For a time I 
preferred calling myself a neoliberal. There’s not a good word. Frederick Hayak has written that he 
preferred the word Whig. Anyone who preferred both democracy and capitalism could not be called a 
conservative in the European sense, given tradition and aristocracy. And could not be called a 
progressive which always meant socialist, nor liberal which had come in the U.S. to mean being for big 
government." 
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Novak talked on about this, saying he playfully called himself a Whig, naming some Whigs he 
liked, such as Toqueville, Montaigne, Smith, Mill, Hamilton, Lincoln, and Lord Acton who, he said, 
called Aquinas "the first Whig.” He named Jacques Maritain, very important to him, to the list. "The 
Whigs," he said, "were the first philosophers in history to grasp the importance of basing government 
of the people upon the foundation of commerce. They underpinned democracy with a capitalist, growing 
economy." 

You, Neuhaus, Weigel, and others have been involved with evangelicals lately, first through 
the Evangelicals and Catholics Together event-and later when you and Neuhaus spoke to the 
Christian Coalition. How significant is this? "It was in the Christian Century in 1976,1 think, that 
I first said after a big get together of Catholics and evangelicals that that was the beginning of one of the 
significant movements of the end of the century. The relationships that have developed between Catholics 
and evangelicals, at the formal level, in friendships, has been very satisfying. We barely knew each other 
before. I think it’s in part what’s behind the sense of renewal one feels in the country as a whole. There 
is a turning toward the moral, ethical, and religious issues-the cultural issues. Bill Bennett’s Book of 
Virtues and other books of that genre are signs of a new moral concern. It’s too early to say but we may 
be seeing the early anticipation of another great awakening. And it’s also being done at a remarkable 
level of intellectual sophistication. Go to a meeting of evangelicals and you find many post-graduates; 
this is no longer the poor only. Ralph Reed himself...very engaging, very intelligent, well read, very 
impressive." 

Of course, he’s into a tough political act, telling his troops they should not support a 
presidential candidate who is not anti-abortion, telling the general public he favors a big tent. 
"Well, I think he’s right to make abortion the center of discussion. It’s the most important moral 
question before the Republic. And I think more and more people are recognizing that. It is an issue that 
has as profound a depth as slavery. The pro-life people are slowly but surely winning the cultural battle 
over this....Lots of people don’t want to close the legal door on abortions but are increasingly troubled 
by the morality of it. 

"That was a primary learning out of the elections," he said. "People who go to church as well as 
people who are pro-life are increasingly Republican. And 49 seats in the House and Senate went to 
prolife candidates.” 

Novak is still a Democrat—"that’s the Catholic in me, wanting to work where I have always 
belonged"—but did not vote for Clinton. A large number of his neoconservative colleagues supported 
Clinton, signing a big newspaper ad that he did not join. "I don’t dislike Clinton. But I can’t support 
him. It was predictable that he would go the direction he did with health care. The state is not the 
answer." 

Neoconservatives are always talking about the New Class, people in education and information 
industries who do not work with their hands but think they can determine the culture. "Cultural and 
political elites" are also used in the same way. And the neoconservatives are not? 

On Christmas day 1994, Novak had an op-ed piece in the Washington Post calling for public 
prayer on National Public Radio. He twice mentioned elites who oppose school prayer and like NPR as 
it is. Novak talked of using the great prayers from all religious traditions. At one point he wrote, "Some 
might choose an unrehearsed prayer from the heart—although these, I think, should be discouraged, in 
order to prevent exhibitionism and superficiality. For public purposes, tested and proven texts are best." 
Now how elite, and if not Catholic, at least Anglican, can we be? 

When I brought it up, Novak said, "Don’t misunderstand me. I am not against elites. They are 
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needed as long as they stay in touch with the broader society. But I do criticize the cultural elites, like 
NPR and the Hollywood crowd. They grow ever more out of touch with the people." 

I asked him if Norman Podhoretz, moving to Washington and rumored to have a fellowship in 
a major think tank, was coming to AEI. Then he said, "I don’t know, but it would be great. In any 
event it will be nice to have him here. I always love to talk with Norman. His pessimism is always a 
good antidote for my optimism." 
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PRESBYTERIAN LAY COMMITTEE 

1419 Baltimore Pike, Suite 301 
Springfield, Pa. 19064 
(610) 543 0227 

The Presbyterian Lay Committee (PLC) was formed 30 years ago, says William Hoppe, "by 
laypeople who were concerned that the leadership of the church was getting more into secular kinds of 
interpretations and not sticking to teaching the Bible. And some of these people went to some of the top 
people in the church and said we are very uncomfortable with the agenda being adopted. It was 
suggested that if they were not comfortable perhaps they should leave the church. These men and women 
said, that’s backwards, this is the church we love, and we want to save the church from its leaders. So 
that’s how we got started and that’s pretty much how we have continued." 

In February 1995,1 visited the main PLC office and talked with Hoppe, retired Bethlehem Steel 
executive who in early 1994 became executive vice president for operations, and Daniel B. Sheldon, who 
spent his early years in Korea as son of a missionary, and joined the PLC shortly after college. For the 
past few years he has been director of support services. Later I talked on the phone with Parker 
Williamson, editor since 1989 of the contentious Presbyterian Layman from the editorial office in 
Lenoir, North Carolina. 

J. Howard Pew was one of PLC’s founders; his picture is on the office wall. Roger Hull Sr. and 
George Champion, wealthy players in New York City, were other key founders. Paul Cupp is another 
early name, a Philadelphian, like Pew. "We still have two members of our board who were on the initial 
board of directors, Russell Esty (who died shortly after the interview) and Robert Stover," says Hoppe. 
"Our first office was in New York City because that’s where Champion and Hull were located. We were 
and still are incorporated as a non-profit organization in the state of New York. We were always named 
Presbyterian Lay Committee." 

Was it always the intention to be lay led? "Absolutely. Key policy decision that this was to 
be a lay organization. It moved from New York about 1973 to downtown Philadelphia; that became a 
problem for our staff-parking, safety, expense-and it moved to the suburbs, Media, in 1976." 

At that time, PLC had a unified office. It moved to Springfield in 1987 and is located in an 
office in an old factory (with a huge smoke stack) turned into office space—perhaps 50 separate units—not 
far from Bryn Mawr college. Four women work with Hoppe and Sheldon providing support services. 
That includes all services for the magazine except editorial, which has been done in Lenoir, North 
Carolina, since 1989. There, Williamson is director of publications, Robert P. Mills is associate editor, 
and Kristin Searfoss is assistant editor. These three appear in print most often. fThe office also has a 
secretary, making a staff total of 10 in the two locations.) 

Hoppe lives in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and comes the 70 miles to this office only a couple 
times a week, "doing my duties electronically from my home." He was at Bethlehem Steel for 36 years, 
assigned to Washington public policy work at one point. He also served as chief economist and special 
assistant to the chairman. He took early retirement "about a year ago, just as the PLC was looking for 
a manager. I’ve been an active Presbyterian (in Bethlehem) all my life." He is relaxed and quite 
confident about his knowledge of Lay Committee business in spite of being on the staff just over a year. 

Presbyterian Layman, according to A Report on 1994 PLC Activities, "is the primary 
instrument in support of the objectives of the Lay Committee....It is generally recognized that die PLC 
has played a large part in influencing (changes taking place in the denomination) and is in fact the most 
influential voice across the church." Hoppe says it has an unpaid circulation of more than 500,000, 
reaching "a full one-third of individual Presbyterian church memberships." The Layman goes out third 
class mail and thus does not have to file an annual circulation report with the Postal Service. It takes no 
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advertising. 

Editorial content is determined by editor Parker Williamson, but an eight-person committee of the 
board (chaired by Ben Vernon, from Denver, North Carolina, near Charlotte) reviews the copy before 
it goes out. Williamson says "It’s very helpful. Of course it is time consuming (he sends the galleys out 
by express mail and gives the committee one week to respond) but it is very helpful to me. They are all 
knowledgeable people and they take it seriously. And by doing this they claim it much more." The 
issue is composed in Lenoir on disk which comes to Springfield and then is sent to Evergreen Printing 
"over in Belmar, N. J." Evergreen has a big satellite dish and prints, among other things. Times of 
London. 

"The organization was formed in 1965 and the first paper came out in 1968," Hoppe said. "That 
was the first big thing the Lay Committee tried to do. It came out monthly. Shortly after that they tried 
a radio program, in various markets, and after eight years ended that. With expenses and what the Lay 
Committee felt it was getting out of that, it didn’t make sense. But the Layman has been continued, 
changing a little bit from time to time, and for many years now has been a bi-monthly. And truly today 
what we think of as our mission is putting out the paper. The laymen in the church need to be informed 
and involved. To do that we need a free press. And that’s what we are trying to do, provide information 
about what’s going on in the church that they don’t really have any other access to." 

It is of course the Layman and its attacks on church leadership that people know. Once again 
this past year a reconciliation committee—this one created by William Bohl, moderator of the Presbyterian 
church—has met several times to discuss charges and countercharges. As is obvious below, the process 
broke down at the end. At one point the "moderator’s team" of eight people secured a 40-page critique 
of the journalism of the Layman from John Bolt, a Presbyterian elder and veteran wire-service reporter 
based in Dallas. It covers five issues, from November/December 1993, through September/October 
1994, which of course includes the RE-imagining period. In his introduction, he asks, "Are these 
articles a fair and impartial presentation of the facts?" "No," is the answer. His concluding sentence: 
"As ‘normal journalistic standards go,’ The Presbyterian Layman fails in almost all cases. As 
propaganda, however, it succeeds quite well." One of many samples he gives of Williamson’s style in 
a supposed news story (March/April 1994): 

Although RE-imagining ’93 themes denied the Incarnation and Atonement of Jesus 
Christ, affirmed that salvation is a matter of self-discovery, blended the pagan ideologies 
of animism and pantheism with rituals worshiping "Sophia," and celebrated lesbian sexual 
practice as a lifestyle worthy of the Gospel, the General Assembly Council refused to 
criticize the conference. 

That’s unconscionable rhetoric. Every claim can be fully debated. But the Layman provides 
no other perspectives. It did not use full quotes, offer context, or quote any of the women (the 
overwhelming majority) who were positive about what took place. 

Bolt also said: "There is a continuing strain of severe homophobia. Any organization or idea 
tied to the Presbyterians for Lesbian and Gay Concerns is treated with contempt and hysteria." (At 
another point the "moderator’s team" itself said, "Women leaders of the church have been particular 
targets of the Layman, to the extent that we must raise a concern about gender bias.") 

In January/February 1995, Williamson wrote an obituary for Johan Heyns of South Africa which 
included these words, good examples of the attack mode he uses and how distorted his judgment can be: 

In 1991...endorsed by the South African Council of Churches, ANC terrorists wreaked 
havoc in the townships, spilling blood into the streets. Millions of South African blacks 
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were unemployed, many of their jobs having been sacrificed on an altar called 
sanctions....Now the new government cannot deliver....Mandela’s ministers, and the 
scores of former ANC lieutenants they have brought into the infrastructure, are paying 
themselves exorbitant salaries....Meanwhile, housing, health care and education are going 
to pot. Incompetence reigns.... 

Williamson grew up in Baton Rouge (his father, Renee, taught at LSU), went to college in 
Memphis at what is now Rhodes College, got his M.Div. at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia, and an STM in ethics at Yale Divinity School. He has had churches in New Orleans, South 
Florida and for 17 years in Lenoir (before he became editor) west of Winston Salem, east of Ashville. 
He has long argued against the policies of the national church. 

I asked Williamson, How much did you talk with IRD and Good News about RE>imagining? 

"We made the decision to go on our own. Susan Cyre, who had freelanced for us for two or three 
years, got wind of this because she covered the Women’s Unit in Louisville. You know, it takes some 
time covering some place like that to get the hang of what’s going on. Over time it became clear that 
this was going to be a major event. So we began to track it. When they listed the speakers, we did our 
home work, ordered and read their books. It was clear this was going to be an ideological event. We 
decided to send Sue. I don’t remember the sequence but I know she discussed it with other people like 
Diane Knippers (IRD) and Kathy Kersten to make sure they could cover all the simultaneous activity. 
What we did was work with the renewal network. Afterward we put the paper together on our own, at 
least here. Our ‘alert’ went out with Presbyterians for Renewal whose chair had a letter in the packet 
as did ours. We did not raise any additional money for this.” 

Have you participated in discussions about the name, Presbyterian Layman? "Yes, based 
on the mail we receive, die name does offend some people," Williamson responded, "those who are 
persuaded by women’s sensitivities. It’s discussed often. One problem is that name recognition has 
value. Still, I think it should continue to be looked at. We’ve got significant problems to address. Let’s 
not get bogged down in this." 

How do you get subscriptions? "For most of our history, we have been a non-subscription 
publication,” Hoppe said. "We have friends who send in the church directories for their church. Some 
churches very forthrightly send in their directories. In every issue we say, if you want it, let us know; 
if you don’t, let us know and we’ll delete your name. Aren’t there controversies about this? "Yes. 
But a special committee of the General Assembly looked into this and said, a church directory used for 
this purpose is not something a pastor or a session can control." 

How does the lay committee take internal positions? Hoppe: "First, generally what we try 
to do is not to make the news. We try to report what’s going on. So we’re not out trying to stake 
positions on certain issues, we report them and then of course editorialize on them. (Parker Williamson) 
is the person who is responsible for editorials. He certainly knows what the board is thinking. We have 
a very engaged board, not just people who lend their name to the masthead. The board meets three times 
a year. 


What are key events in PLC’s life? Hoppe: "The 1967 Confession was one of the events that 
caused the Lay Committee to be formed, concern about what we were losing. The last time I read it was 
long ago, but I think the concern was the Bible was being opened for more interpretation than we felt 
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comfortable with-creeping gnosticism, etc. being allowed by the church leaders. In this day of people 
looking at the revealed word of God just from the perspective of their wisdom and learning. We think 
it should just be that-the revealed word of God." 

In a "response of the moderator’s appointees" to PLC positions, this is said: 

Much of the impetus for the founding the PLC came in opposition to the Confession of 
1967, which was adopted by a General Assembly, modified by Presbyteries, and included 
in our denomination’s Book of Confessions. We are an orderly church. Our church 
produced the Confession of 1967. The Lay Committee did not like it. Our church 
adopted it. Is it not time for the PLC to get on board? 

"Onthe merger (between northern and southern streams) I don’t think we took an active stance 
one way or the other,” added Hoppe. "Big thing we said, if it goes through, don’t leave the church. 
A major point of ours: Stick with the church, work to change it, don’t just get up and walk away. On 
your questions about civil rights, Viet Nam, South Africa sanctions: The church should preach the word 
of God to ground its members in the faith and let people make decisions for themselves. Our concern 
is that people of limited practical experience and sometimes questionable theological foundations start 
making pronouncements on a whole group of special issues on which they have no wisdom. Let the man 
and the woman in the pew have the facts and he or she can make a good decision for themselves. As 
for withdrawing from the NCC and the WCC, if you were to look at the first issue in 1968 (laughs) or 
the second-you will see that as a recurring theme. These organizations are up to no good as far as we 
are concerned." 

Do you have an annual event? "We hold a Faith and Life Conference annually, currently at 
Grove City College (a very conservative Presbyterian college in which the Pews had a major founding 
role) in Western Pennsylvania for our friends and supporters to come together for a time of spiritual 
renewal," Dan Golden responded. "We’ve been holding it for at least 23 years. Thursday evening 
through Sunday. Attendance is about 300 to 350. Certainly we are trying to make that increase. About 
20 percent are new attendees; the majority are people who are very familiar with the Lay Committee. 
Leadership is from our ranks and other people who are compatible with our interests." Hoppe: " Rita 
Nakashima Brock will not be invited any time soon." 

You have been accused of being insensitive to women. Are many involved directly with 
PLC? "There are many women who praise our organization," Hoppe said, "who are just avid 
supporters. We have women on the board, and are looking for more women on the board. We have 
women on the publication board and deliberately have been doing features on Presbyterian women 
pastors. You mentioned the two women’s organizations written up in the January-February issue which 
we are not affiliated with in any way. The issue also has one page on the work of a woman pastor in 
Phoenix and 1 1/2 pages on the history of women in mission. People who don’t like us have that mindset 
from way back when and if you talk to them our paper has not done one kind thing for them in the past 
10 years. But on the other hand those who support us are just as fiercely loyal and perhaps just as blind 
about some things as the critics are." 

What do you want out of the moderator’s Reconciliation meeting? (Six PLC board members, 
plus Williamson and Hoppe serve on the PLC side. Three meetings had taken place at this time.) "No 
breakthroughs," Hoppe said. "On our side we are quite disappointed that there is not more movement 
and a bit more reconciliation. It has been a real commitment of time for everyone. And that’s one 
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reason the frustration is so high." 

Williamson called it "a beginning. PLC representatives have placed a number of issues on the 
table. A healthy discussion of them could lead the PC(USA) toward the reconciliation we devoutly seek. 
It stacks up like this. The—I don’t know what to call it—the opposing side thinks our tactics, our mode 
of expression, etc. is causing dissension in the church. The PLC believes it is the divergence in theology 
that creates the dissension. Until we cross that divide, we will not have reconciliation. But we’re 
working at it." 

It all fell apart after the fourth and final meeting during which time the Lay Committee eight 
presented a paper called "Honoring the Boundaries of Reformed Faith and Practice." It made a number 
of demands and was unanimously rejected by the Moderator’s committee. The whole group agreed to 
tell the Assembly of their work and uneasy conclusion. On Good Friday PLC chair Warren Reding sent 
copies of "Boundaries" to the clerk of every session in the Presbyterian Church, urging them to get their 
Presbyteries to bring it to the General Assembly as an "overture." 

"Furious with the PLC over what they term the ’breaking of a covenant with us,’" News Briefs 
of the Presbyterian Church reported, "(the Moderator and eight members) have drafted a report to this 
year’s Assembly charging that the Lay Committee ‘has chosen repeatedly to subvert the process of 
reconciliation approved by the 206th General Assembly.’" 

Stated Clerk James Andrews appointed a special committee of 51 people to investigate the matter 
at the Assembly. In his request for the committee. Moderator Bohl said the PLC had "blindsided" the 
process. "This has gone on so long....Let the General Assembly make up its mind...and get on." The 
General Assembly committee heard considerable testimony about pain and sorrow and bitterness created 
by the Presbyterian Layman. But it said it had no power to discipline the Layman and backed off from 
public criticism. The Assembly did say that it "shall not take up the topic again." 

Financial Matters 

How do you fund it all? "We don’t hesitate to let our readers know that this costs money," 
Hoppe said. "Some churches give us money from their mission budgets. Other than from the Pew 
Foundation we get no large donations except for one $10,000 gift last year. $50 is the average gift. Do 
you make the names of your donors known? No, we don’t make the names of our donors public. 
Some of them would not want it to be known. Our mailing list is not public, we call it ‘our sacred 
mailing list.’ Church leaders would love to be able to use it; if they wanted to get something out on a 
subject they would love to have our mailing list. We assure people that when the names get to us, we 
do not sell them to anybody, we do not give them to anybody, it is only for them to receive the 
magazine. But most magazines and institutions publish the names of their donors. Our board has 
thought about that and the current feeling is that that is not the way we want to do things. It does open 
you to the charge that you want the church to be more open than you are. No...I think that is just 
respecting the privacy of the donors. We don’t publish what people give in the church I go to. 

"We pride ourselves on being a very lean low-overhead operation. The paper goes out for bids, 
we have a mailing house that sorts the papers carefully for the lowest rates...." 

PLC’s 990 had the following revenue totals for 1989-1993 

1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 

$1,164,039 1,162,000 1,193,310 2,544,241 1,212,312 
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A PLC report on 1994 says its 1994 revenue was $1,347,383. It also says 21,500 contributors 
provided 80 percent of 1994 income ($1,073,569). The rest came from the endowment ($83,814) and 
foundation grants ($190,000, of which $187,500 came from Pew). 

About half of 1993 (audited) expenditures of $1,109,631 relate to the direct (staff payment and 
rent not included) costs of the Layman. Postage cost $281,000; printing was $188,000; mailing services 
ran $55,000; miscellaneous: $4,000. $1,928. 

The PLC had net assets of $2.27 million at the end of 1993, of which $1,628 million is part of 
a growing endowment. That was not expected a few year earlier. On December 16, 1992, the PLC 
received the proceeds from a bequest from Helen McFayden Straitiff they learned about on September 
8, 1991. With income, the bequest was worth $1,517,773 by December 31, 1993. 

"That was a remarkable thing," Hoppe remembered. "A woman with no known significant 
involvement left over $1.3 million when she died in 1991. We got most of the money at the very end 
of 1992. Dan was here and knew that things were very tight at that time. It was marvelous." That is 
the key to its investment package of more than $2 million. Mary and Foster McGaw formed the basis 
of the endowment in 1977 when they made a restricted gift of $250,000; if PLC folds or changes its 
purpose, the money is returned. 

PLC is a "historic family interest" of the Pew Memorial Trusts, meaning that it will receive funds 
with a proper request. A person familiar with Pew remembers when one staff person tried to redirect 
a request but was thwarted when the PLC went directly to the top to get their way. Since 1986 the grants 
have been for $375,000 in two-year increments, an average of $187,500 per year. Total Pew grants to 
the PLC from 1968 through 1994 come to $3,758,000. "Like anybody else going to Pew," Hoppe said, 
"we fill out a grant proposal, we agree on goals, on the way we are going to conduct things, review how 
they go, provide six month updates, and every two years we have to submit a new proposal." 

The 1993 form 990 also lists $165,000 from financier John Templeton; it was not clear whether 
this was a single year or cumulative gift and whether this came from Templeton himself, his foundation, 
or other sources. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PRESBYTERIAN LAY COMMITTEE 
J. HOWARD PEW FREEDOM TRUST 


1968 

$50,000 


1972 

$150,000 

$10,000 

$98,000 


1973 

$100,000 


1974 

? 


1975 

$100,000 


1976 

$200,000 


1977 

$125,000 


1978 

$175,000 


1979 

$140,000 


1980 

$135,000 


1981 

$135,000 


1982 

$155,000 


1983 

$160,000 


1984 

? 


1985 

$150,000 


1986 

$375,000 

(Support of general operations over 2 years) 

1988 

$375,000 

(Support of general operations over 2 years) 

1990 

$325,000 

(Support of general operations over 2 years) 

1991 

$50,000 


1992 

$375,000 

(Support of general operations over 2 years) 

1994 

$375,000* 

(Support of general operations over 2 years) 


$3,758,000 



*An average of $187,500 over the ten years, 1986-1995. 
Source: The Pew Memorial Trusts 


Total Pew grants in 1993: $166.6 million, 3rd behind Ford and Kellogg among independent 
foundations. 
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A FORUM FOR SCRIPTURAL THEOLOGY 
(GOOD NEWS) 

308 East Main Street 
Wilmore, Kentucky 40390 
(606) 858 4661 


i The Good News Mission (from the magazine) 

Good News is a renewal movement within the United Methodist Church. Founded more 

than 25 years ago, Good News has been a voice to inform and unite evangelicals within 

our denomination. Our goals are to: 

• Encourage evangelicals to witness effectively for Christ within United Methodism. 

• Proclaim biblical truths. 

• Sound the alarm about unbiblical philosophies. 

• Discuss vital issues facing our church. 

• Provide much needed fellowship within our church through our Summer Celebration. 

• Deepen appreciation for our Wesleyan heritage. 

The first issue of Good News came out March 1967, from Elgin, Illinois, where "founding 
editor" Charles Keysor was pastor. Two years earlier Keysor had had lunch with James Wall, now editor 
of the Christian Century but then editor of New Christian Advocate, a Methodist minister’s magazine. 
They agreed Keysor would write an article explaining Methodist evangelical concerns. That piece-- 
"Methodism’s Silent Minority"-brought a response that encouraged Keysor to create Good News. He 
moved it to Wilmore, Ky., in 1970 when he joined the faculty of Asbury College, a conservative United 
Methodist school with a seminary attached. 

James Heidinger, who became editor in 1981, described in Circuit Rider (4/89) some of the 
other ministries of A Forum for Scriptural Theology within the United Methodist Church : relate to 40 
or so annual conference renewal groups; dialogue with various UM leaders and institutions; organize an 
annual national convocation drawing together perhaps 1,000 people; publish confirmation materials; work 
to restore traditional mission emphases; undertake a "well-oiled" Good News effort at General 
Conferences; and address "important issues facing the church such as theological pluralism, homosexuali¬ 
ty, increased board and agency accountability, and the debate over God-language." 

Ron Houp, Vice President and Comptroller for Good News and A Forum for Scriptural 
Theology , told me on the phone in February 1995, that since 1994 Good News had been sent free to 
66,000 addresses. In 1993 and earlier the magazine had been in a "market phase," competing for readers 
as an alternative religious publication as did Christianity Today. It had a fulltime promotion person and 
spent about $100,000 a year on promotion to stay even. 

Houp, who said he was third generation Methodist out of the Holiness tradition and whose 
grandfather taught at Asbury College, grew up in Wilmore and was trained in financial matters. He went 
to work at Good News about six years ago. After three years or so, he and others began to question 



"whether what we were doing was effective. I didn’t see the benefits." 

So they said, "Let’s take those dollars and send the magazine to a lot more people. We had been 
sitting on a list of all the UMC churches. And we got a list of about 15,000 lay leaders. So we began 
to send it to 25-30,000 pastors and 10-15,000 lay leaders. Many don’t want it. So we stop them." 

The bi-monthly had 48 pages in the issues I saw, with glossy paper and a four-color cover. 
James Heidinger II is the editor and Steve Beard the executive editor. The January/February 1995, issue- 
-15 months after RE-imagining—contained four articles on the subject, two pieces by Charles Colson (one 
of them a remarkable claim that Rhett Tumipseed, the "real Rhett Butler," became a Methodist minister 
after the Civil War, went to St. Louis to liberate a woman from a brothel, found that the "real Scarlett 
O’Hara," Emelyn Louise Hannon, was the madam, whom he saved to Methodism. She later opened an 
orphanage for Cherokee children.), one by Richard Neuhaus (a reprint from the Wall Street Journal), 
an article by Mark Tooley of the IRD, and Faye Short’s regular column from Renew Women’s Network 
on—guess what?—RE-imagining. The cover story was a long piece, "Why We Don’t Call God Mother." 

Heidinger sent a fund raising letter last year asking people to become a Good News partner. 
Give $10 each month and partners will receive the magazine, a letter each month from Heidinger with 
"behind-the-scenes insights about what is happening in the UMC," plus a monthly Guide to Daily 
Prayer. 

Today of the 66,000 circulation, about 15,000 are donors (many former subscribers) "who 
basically fund the rest of our circulation." Houp said that total subscription and donation income in 1994 
was about $800,000. According to the 1993 audited financial statement, contributions in 1993 were 
$635,120, total revenues $809,289. 

I asked if they had had to go for special money-foundation money or big individual donations- 
to fund this plan or for the RE-imagining special mailings. He said they had 501(c)(3) status but had 
received only one foundation grant ever from a "family-type foundation." He said the money was 
"primarily grassroots giving, an average of $15 per year." And that the largest 1994 gift was $6,000. 
If about 15,000 people give an average of $15, they would need to average 3.5 donations a year to reach 
$800,000. 

"We’ve done two surveys to begin to refine our operation." Houp said they did not want just 
to take lists from everywhere, like the Presbyterian Layman does. One survey to the lay-leader list 
went to 2,000 people and brought about 200 responses. About 27 percent said Good News was helpful 
to them and to the church at large. About 10 percent said it was not helpful, another 10 percent found 
it definitely not helpful. About 48 percent said they were not sure or thought it was somewhat unhelpful. 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 
465 Gundersen Drive 
Carol Stream, II. 60188 
708-260 6200 

Christianity Today was founded in 1956 by Billy Graham and his father-in-law, Nelson Bell, 
when they explicitly said evangelicals needed something like Christian Century. It went out free to 
ministers all across the country for about the first ten years, paid for by J. Howard Pew. It’s first editor 
was Carl F. H. Henry, who departed acrimoniously in 1968; he was followed by Harold Lindsell. 

During that time it converted to paid subscriptions and by 1973 it had a circulation of about 
180,000, a second publication, and published its own books. 

In 1973 CT crashed, according to Keith Stonehocker, senior vice president, losing $1 million plus 
and much circulation, back to about 90,000. Stonehocker said the problem was that circulation had been 
built by offering the Living Bible as a premium with a subscription price of $7.50, much too cheap, 
requiring lots of subsidy. When the Bible offer was withdrawn, down went subscribers. 

By 1975 Harold Myra, then and now president of CT Inc., and Stonehouser arrived, immediately 
cut the number of issues from 25 to 18 (it’s now 14 a year), raised the price to $15, and sought 
advertising. Editorially they began to write for a much broader audience. As CT took off, staff also 
created or bought new magazines: Campus Life, Christian History, The Christian Reader, 
Leadership, Partnership, Today’s Christian Woman, and Your Church. Their ninth. Books & 
Culture: A Christian Review, will be launched in the fall of 1995. That gave them great economy of 
scale, including being able to hire first-rate designers, marketers, and editors. 

Stonehocker talked at some length about the way CT developed, with a current circulation of over 
170,000. While some of its editorial positions are not compatible to non-evangelicals, it does serve as 
an occasional outlet for IRD-type material and is a professional operation, journalistically and 
economically. I have often found its high-quality reporting useful. Two recent issues had 112 pages, 
with many ads. I remain curious about the impact the $730,000 given by Pew in 1979-81 to increase 
circulation had on its growth. It certainly did not hurt. It is obvious CT, nonetheless, has been given 
terrific business leadership. It is totally self-supporting; it seeks no contributions. (When I asked about 
Pew, Stonehouser said, "The magazine itself has not got regular money in about 15 years. Some went 
to the Institute [a special program] and in 1993 we got money to do a special issue on population. In 
1993 they made a big grant for Books & Culture.") 

It is a measure of CT’s publishing sophistication that—according to Stonehocker-the magazine 
went above 200,000 readers in 1994 but deliberately cut it back to 170,000 in early 1995. Postage and 
the recent dramatic rise in paper costs have added $500,000 to the overall costs of all their publications 
in the past year. So they cut circulation, by 30,000 for CT, by 100,000 (400,000 to 300,000) for a 
women’s magazine. They lose no advertising with that, save much on costs. "One person said to me 
recently, ‘CT must be in trouble, losing all those readers.’ What he did not understand was that we were 
much stronger because we had adjusted our readership." Similarly, he said that Marriage Partnership 
was simply not breaking even at 100,000 readers; "Soon we have to change it dramatically or sell it." 

Books & Culture: A Christian Review 

I talked with John Wilson, Book Review Editor at CT, about the creation of Books & Culture, 
a serious book-review journal. Joel Carpenter, Pew religion director (and well-known evangelical 
historian who previously taught at Wheaton College), had told me "It’s an exciting venture and will really 
test CT.” Books & Culture is being created out of a $485,000 Pew grant (spread over four years) given 
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in 1993. Keith Stonehocker said that this project had been initiated by Pew. "Joel, Mark Noll and 
George Marsden have been pushing it for years." Noll teaches at Wheaton, Marsden at Notre Dame, 
and the three are highly regarded evangelical historians. 

It will be a tabloid (New York Times Book Review or New York Review of Books style) and 
come out six times a year, likely 64 pages, says Wilson. Its initial press run will be about 65,000 (about 
half paid, expecting to reach that number fully paid in two years) beginning in September 1995. That 
follows an extensive insert in the July 17 CT. Wilson was brought in from California in July 1994 (he 
had worked as a reference book publisher for the past 12 years) and will give 25 percent of his time to 
reviews in CT, the rest to B&C. "Each bimonthly issue will include a generous mix,” Wilson said in 
a July note, "of features: essays, memoirs, interviews with leading Christian thinkers and writers, 
excerpts from new and forthcoming books, debates on current issues, and more." 

CT ran several computer models and then some mailing tests for Books and Culture. "We’ll 
sell it at $19.95 because we got the same results for that as we did for $14.95 and $16.95," said 
Stonehocker. "And we are doing six rather than twelve issues, as some wanted, because that is simply 
what the market will bear." 

They do very little direct mail-"too costly and the return keeps dropping"~but work with a 
variety of plans with enclosures in renewals and in other magazines; "for direct mail we send the simple 
postcards, which return as well as expensive packages." 

I knew that some editor friends had visited CT to study their work. "We do that often," 
Stonehocker said. "We see that as part of our ministry." Novak, Neuhaus, Dianne Knippers (IRD), and 
Michael Cromartie (EPPC) are among about 90 editorial advisers. 
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1970 

$150,000 


1971 

100,000 


1972 

250,000 


1973 

150,000 


1974 

350,000 


1975 

150,000 


1976 

150,000 

150,000 

Capital fund, for HQ 

1977 

150,000 

75,000 

For Gallup Poll on Christian views 

1978 

150,000 


1979 

130,000 

To distribute to clergy non-readers 

1980 

150,000 

To distribute to clergy non-readers 

1981 

450,000 

For sub. program over three years 

1985 

300,000 

To fund Christianity Today Institute 

1987 

275,000 

To fund Christianity Today Institute 

1993 

135,000 

To convene forum and produce special issue on population and 
consumption 

1993 

485,000 

For the development of a new bi-monthly review of culture, intellectual 


life and contemporary affairs. 

$3,700,000 

Source: Pew Memorial Trust 

* Since Christianity Today was sent out free for its first ten years, "paid for by J. Howard Pew," 
according to CT, it is likely that the Pew Memorial Trust’s involvement is much larger than this. 
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